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Organic Chemicals— 
Post-War Foreign Markets 


FTER A QUARTER-CENTURY of 
phenomenal growth and develop- 
ment, the organic-chemical industry in 
the United States has reached another 
landmark and is now in a second period 
of expansion and development. In 1942 
it produced two and a half times its 1937 
output and about a third more than that 
produced in 1941. Current exports—in- 
cluding Lend-Lease shipments—account 
for a relatively small proportion of pro- 
duction. 

During the interval between the First 
World War and the present global con- 
flict, the organic-chemical segment of 
the American chemical industry devoted 
its energies primarily to cultivation of 
the domestic market, with the result that 
the products of the industry found their 
way into a multitude of consumers’ 
goods manufactured in this country. Al- 
though a goodly proportion of. these 
manufactured products entered the ex- 
port market, the organic chemicals 
themselves were shipped in relatively 
small amounts. 

The industry itself has not shown 
great interest in foreign trade, preferring 
to develop the enormous domestic mar- 
ket. It has not in the past taken full 
advantage of opportunities to sell its 
goods in the market places of the world. 
Organic chemical exports in 1937, a ‘“‘nor- 
mal” pre-war year, constituted approxi- 
mately only 3 percent of that year’s 
domestic production. Even the greatly 
expanded global shipments in 1941 
accounted for less than 4 percent of 
domestic production in that year. Con- 


By J. N. Taytor, Chemical Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


signments in 1942 of organic chemicals 
to the American Republics—used pri- 
marily for the support of their domestic 
economy—amounted to only 0.8 percent 
of the 1942 output. 


Projected Post-War Market 


Upon the termination of the war there 
will quite probably be sufficient imme- 
diate military and urgent civilian needs 
to absorb much of the industry’s sur- 
pluses. After the first year or so of 
peace, however, and assuming that 1948 
will be the first normal foreign-trade 
year, it is probable that United States 
exports of chemicals and related prod- 
ucts in that year will have increased 68 
percent in dollar value over 1937 exports 
of $139,500,000 and that the coal-derived 
chemicals group’ will have increased 44 
percent over the 1937 figure of $14,900,- 
000. These gains are predicated on a 
study made by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce and are in- 
cluded in the Bureau publication “For- 
eign Trade After the War.” The figures 
are derived from hypothetical projec- 
tions based on dollar availability and 
must not of course be considered as defi- 


'The United States foreign dye trade and 
the outlook for world trade in plastics will 
be subjects of separate studies. 
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nite but simply as mechanical projections 
of export trends over a period of years. 
Comparative data are not available for 
non-coal-derived organic chemicals’ 
over a Similar period. An approxima- 
tion, however, of the 1937 export value of 
non-coal-derived organic chemicals is 
$7,500,000, and there is every indication 
that exports of this group will show a 
substantial increase when normal trade 
conditions again prevail. 

Upon return to post-war normal con- 
ditions, the organic chemical industry 
will have before it a wonderful oppor- 
tunity not only to continue its domestic 
expansion but also to send a larger pro- 
portion of its products abroad for fur- 
ther manufacture. There will undoubt- 
edly be an intensive post-war demand 
for the industry’s products in foreign 
areas where reconstruction activities will 
be in progress and in those countries re- 
cently industrialized or in process of in- 
dustrialization. 

In fact, if for no other reason than to 
maintain its wartime-expanded facilities 
at a high rate of employment, the indus- 
try should welcome an opportunity to 
increase its exports. A goal of 10 per- 
cent of its output would not be too high. 


Taste I1.—United States Exports of 
Organic Chemicals, 1937 





7 ; Per- 
: Coal-de- Non-coal-) >». ,. cent 
Area rived derived Total of 
| total 
Europe - -- . -.|$6, 134, 945 $2, 122, 851) $8, 257, 796 36. ‘3 
North America: } 
Northern .| 2,721,470) 2, 232,021) 4, 953, 491| 22.0 
Southern and } 

West Indies 569, 954) = 361) 1,141,315) 5.1 
South America 747, 817) 7, 853) 1, 435, 670) 6.4 
Asia__- 4, 609, 051) 1, 007 622) 5, 616, 673) 25.0 
Oceania 56, 503 666, 909) 723, 412) 3.2 
Africa... 46, 029 292, 854! - 338, 883 1.5 

Total 14, 885, 769) 7, 581, 471/22, 467, 240 100. 0 








Diversified Distribution 


In pre-war years, products of the in- 
dustry went to the four quarters of the 
globe. Geographically, Europe took more 
than a third of our 1937 exports of or- 
ganic chemicals; Asia, Africa, and 
Oceania collectively almost a_ third; 
North America over a quarter, while 
South America accounted for only a six- 


? Throughout this paper, data on exports 
of non-coal-derived chemicals exclude natu- 
ral organics such as alkaloids, essential oils, 
sugars, fatty acids, casein, dextrin and glue 
but include alcohol and glycerin. 
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teenth. The best foreign markets were 
those where there was the greatest com- 
petition both from local manufactures 
and from products made in other coun- 
tries. The highly industrialized coun- 
tries of Europe, although embracing a 
comparatively small area, took more 
than Asia, Africa, Oceania, and South 
America combined. 


TaBLe I1.—United States Exports of 
Organic Chemicals, 1937 and 1941 





Percent 


is > | or de- 
Area and principal 1937 1941! | crease 
countries | 1941 
over 
1937 
Europe $8, 257, 796/$9, 870, 09S 20 
United Kingdom 2, 073, 279) 8, O86, 435 290 
Belgium 2, 237, 410 —100 
France 1, 658, 336 35} 2 —100 
U.8.8.R " 44, 255 516, 602 1, 067 
Switzerland 106, 603 446, 485 319 
Sweden ; 214, 637 417, 770 95 
North America: 
Northern 4, 953, 491/13, 383, 886 170 
Canada 4, 825, 454/13, 225, 636 174 
Southern and West | 
Indies | 1, 141,315) 3, 759, 422 229 
Mexico 698, 319) 2, 698, 926 2s6) 
Cuba . 250, 695 571, 188 128 
South America_- 1, 435, 670) 9, 832, 480 585 
Argentina. 363, 405) 2, 764, 059 661 
Bolivia 44, 821 195, 140 335 
Brazil _ . 367, 127! 3,021, 775 723 
Chile 255, 578) 1, 492, 460 4m4 
Colombia - - 221, 320; 1, 188, 839 437 
Ecuador 28, 752 107, 475 274 
Paraguay 120 1, 554 1, 195 
. Sea ‘ 71, 317 £43, 247 662 
Uruguay - ee 35, 683 231, 040 547 
Venezuela -_- 45,626; 273,972 500 
Asia 5, 616, 673/12, 441, 678 122 
Japan -__- 2, 448, 993 —100 
China___- | 2,021, 036 990, 440 — 50 
British India 319, 555) 4, 841, 884 1,415 
Netherlands Indies 86, 665) 3,816, 278 4, 303 
Oceania 723,412) 1, 450, 762 101 
Australia 684, 394, 1, 248, 201 82 
New Zealand 32, 957 167, 606 409 
Africa 338, 883) 2, 055, 165 501 
Union of South Africa 218, 987 1, 208, 409 452 
Egypt 7,259; 385,844 5, 215 
Belgian Congo - - - 3, 079 127, 145 4, 030 
Mozambique . 54, 945 74, 952 36 
World total- 22, 467, 240 52, 773, 491 135 





i Preliminary. 


2 Exports in 1941 negligible as compared with 1£37 


figure. 





increase 


Pre-War, Wartime Com pared 


The picture of our wartime distribu- 
tion of organic chemicals is somewhat 
distorted when compared with pre-war 
distribution. Exports in 1941 included 
lend-lease shipments and other forms 
of cooperative economic distribution, 
with the consequence that certain areas 
and countries received larger supplies of 
organic chemicals than they would hav 
in the ordinary course of trade under 
normal conditions. 

Among the large number of organic- 
chemical products composing global 
shipments, coal-derived dyes showed a 
considerable increase in value in 1941 


TABLE III. 
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over 1937 exports. The major portion 
of this increase is attributable to West- 
ern Hemisphere trade, which registereg 
a three-fold increase. Glycerin exports 
to countries in the Western Hemisphere 
also showed a three-fold value increase 
in 1941 over 1937. Shipments of acetic 
acid to Western Hemisphere countries 
increased in value 20 times over the 1937 
figure, and acetone exports registered a 
ten-fold increase. 


Past Record, Future Prospects 


Of the 1937 shipments of organic 
chemicals to Europe, 26 percent went to 
the United Kingdom, 27 percent to Bel- 
gium, and 20 percent to France. At that 
time practically all European countries 
were highly industrialized and, with the 
exception of Germany, consumed sub- 
stantial quantities of imported chemicals. 
By reason of a large domestic production 
in the Reich, and the governmental con- 
trol of foreign trade and means of inter- 
national payments, pre-war Germany 
offered no opportunities as a market for 
organic chemicals but was one of our 
chief competitors. Just what post-war 
controls will be applied to the enemy 
countries is not yet apparent, but, with 
the return to a comparatively normal 
way of life, it is quite likely that new 
alignments will have been made by 1948 
with respect to the distribution of or- 
ganic chemicals and that, in the process, 
Germany as well as other continental 
European countries may afford compe- 
tition in world markets. The influence 
of the various European cartels, espe- 
cially the European Dye Cartel, is a 
matter of conjecture. 

The only Asiatic country with a well- 
developed organic chemical industry is 
Japan. A pre-war start had been made 
in China, but that country was dependent 


United States Exports of Certain Organic Chemicals, 1937 and 1941? 


{In thousands of dollars] 





Commodity Year Europe 


1937 2 
1941 3 
1937 206, 
1941 734 
1937 ( 

1941 40 
1937 2, 372 
1941 128 
1937 ( 

194] 6 
1937 (3) 
1941 ] 
1937 1, 227 
1941 
1937 G 
1941 (2) 
1937 1 
1941 4 
1937 77 
1941 10 
1937 ( 

1941 (*) 
1937 iO 
1941 25 
1937 (*) 
1941 (?) 
1937 ( 

1941 212 
1937 ( 

1941 115 


Acetic acid 

Acetone 

Aniline (oil and salts 
Benzol 

Carbon tetrachloride 
Citric acid * 


Coal-tar dyes 


t 


Cresylic acid and cresols 5 
Formaldehyde 

Glycerin 
Hexamethylenetetramine ° 
Methanol 

Naphthalene (crude) 


Phenol 


Tartaric acid 


North South , : ' : World 
America | America Asia Verenta Africa total 
8 5 2 17 
Tt) 26 344 (? 27 670 

53 42 160 55 10 616 

Sti) 90 113 4 54 1, 921 
{ { { {*) 

167 32 3Y 5 52 755 

43 45 359 2 4 2, 825 

65 93 191 6 483 
{ { ( { { (*) 

116 4 31 Is 15 270 
{ { ( ( (*) 

187 6s 35 5 44 340 
1,919 451 2, 640 s 6 6, 251 
5, 930 3, 836 6, 95S 12 Iv 18, 226 

( (*) 
27 52 4 25 (2 108 
9 7 51 ( | 119 
) 67 7 (2 q 166 

124 74 57 4 2 338 

42 170 $2] 77 97 1, 317 
{ { { { (+) 

- 21 ; 1 30 
45 23 167 30 l 316 

70 S7 23 24 5 24 

( ( ( ( ( (3) 
1 2 y 
( ( ( ( 
44 i) 142 Ei) 11 Hi) 
(3) ( ( ( (‘) 
215 05 70 32 171 GUS 





1 Preliminary. 

2 Less than $500 

’ Not separately shown. 

4 Separate classification established Aug. 29, 1941. 
5 Separate classification established July 1,1941. 
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primarily upon imports to satisfy its con- 
sumption requirements. In 1937, Japan 
received 44 percent of the United States 
exports of organic chemicals to Asia, and 
China 35 percent. In Oceania, the 
larger portions of the United States ex- 
ports went to Australia. The Union of 
South Africa received 65 percent of the 
United States exports to Africa. 

Post-war prospects for trade with Asia, 
Oceania, and Africa are at the moment 
obscure. With Japan greatly reduced as 
a major competitive factor, however, it 
appears that Asiatic countries represent 
a potential market. India and the new 
China should not be neglected in plan- 
ning export trade in the years following 
the establishment of peace. Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa are be- 
coming more highly industrialized, but 
their expanded post-war consumption 
needs will not be satisfied by local pro- 
duction alone and must be augmented 
by imports. 


Latin America, Logical Market 


The Western Hemisphere presents a 
logical and promising market for post- 
war development. Northern North 
America accounted for 66 percent of the 
1937 organic chemical exports from the 
United States to Western Hemisphere 
countries and 22 percent of total exports. 
However, southern North America (in- 
cluding Mexico, Central America, and the 
West Indies) accounted for only 15 per- 
cent of hemisphere exports and 5 percent 
of the total. The countries of South 
America represented 19 percent of ship- 
ments to hemisphere countries and only 
6 percent of total organic-chemical ex- 
ports. Latin America presents a com- 
posite area offering a “potential” capable 
of considerable expansion. 


TasLe [V.—United States Exports of Or- 
ganic Chemicals to the American Re- 
publics, 1937 











Coal- Non- " ne 
Country i ~ seca coal- Total 

derived deris ed of 
whole 
Argentina $275, 020 | $88,385 $363, 405 14.4 
Bolivia 7, 316 37, 505 44, 821 1.8 
Brazil 252, 204 | 114,923 | 367, 127 14.5 
Chile 65, 106 | 190,472 | 255, 578 10. 1 
Colombia 68, 897 | 152,423 | 221, 320 8.7 
Costa Rica 7, £05 11), 935 18, 440 7 
Cuba 119, 409 | 131, 286 | 250, 695 9.9 

Dominican Repub- 

lic 5. O65 4,741 10. 706 4 
Ecuador 12, 630 16, 122 28, 752 1.1 
Guatemala 4, 246 5,473 9,719 .4 
Haiti 1, 742 2, 754 4, 196 = 
Honduras 1, 509 3, 409 4, 918 2 
Mexico 378, 576 | 319, 562 | 698, 319 27.6 
Nicaracua 4,214 4, 152 9, 366 .4 
Panama 22, 433 52, 930 75, 363 3.0 

Paraguay 120 120 | (}) 
Peru 17, 068 54, 249 71, 317 2.8 
El Salvador 7, 068 7, 599 14, 667 6 
Uruguay 28, 902 6, 781 35, 683 1.4 
Venezuela 20,389 | 25, 247 15, 636 1.8 
Total 1, 300, 500 1, 220, 948 2, 530, 448) 100.0 

1 Negligible. 


Since 1937, United States exports of 
organic chemicais to this area have 
greatly increased as have also their re- 
quirements. With lessened competition 
from abroad, it is to these countries south 
of the border that we must look for 
greater development of our export trade 
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in organic chemicals. This is especially 
true in view of the progress that is now 
taking place in the industrialization of 
many of the countries of that area. 

Comparative data for 1937 and 1941 
are not available for the hundreds of 
organic chemical items outbound to the 
American Republics, because many of 
the products now exported were not 
shown separately in 1937 statistics. Ex- 
port data for 1941 showing outbound 
shipments of certain individual items 
indicate that substantial volumes of a 
variety of organic chemical products are 
going to the other American Republics. 
See Table V. 


Industrialization Welcomed 


Industrialization of Latin American 
countries, accelerated by wartime neces- 
sities, should be welcomed by United 
States organic-chemical manufacturers 
and exporters. The more highly the 
other American Republics become indus- 
trialized the greater will be their pur- 
chasing power, the higher their stand- 
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ards of living, and the more exigent the 
resultant need to import larger quanti- 
ties of finished products as well as ma- 
terials to be utilized for further process- 
ing by consuming industries. 


Opportunities to the South 


The countries south of the Rio Grande 
are essentially consumers of organic 
chemicals and import the major portion 
of their requirements, an organic chem- 
ical industry as such not yet having at- 
tained the status of a definite branch of 
the chemical industry. Imports of cer- 
tain organic chemicals into Latin Amer- 
ican markets during recent years indi- 
cate the relative demand for these prod- 
ucts. Dye imports into practically all 
of the American Republics registered in- 
creases in 1941 over previous years, as 
did also acetic acid, acetone, aniline, 
benzol, camphor, carbon tetrachloride, 
citric and tartaric acids, formalde- 
hyde, glycerin, hexamethylenetetramine, 
methanol, and the phenols. The United 





0 10 


DISTRIBUTION OF UNITED STATES EXPORTS 
OF ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
BY AREAS, 1941, COMPARED WITH 1937 
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Taste V.—United States Exports of Specified Organic Chemicals to American 
Republics, 1941 


[In thousands of dollars] 





| | 


Commodity “veer : 
mmodit; | tina | livia zil 


Acetic acid__- a 108 3 
Acetone. , 70 (‘) 
Aniline (oil and salts) 2 
Benzol_-___- 4 39 
Carbon tetrachloride 31 () 
Citric acid 2 62 (*) 
Coal-derived dyes 997 50 | 1,3 
Cresylic acid and cresols * (3 
Formaldehyde 17 ( 
Glycerin____..__- 1 1 
Hexamethylenetetramine 1] 
Methanol ‘ 60 
Naphthalene (crude) * P (') 
Phenol 5 P 
Tartaric acid (‘) (*) 


i mh 


— 

CWO RS BOs See 
— 
on) 


te 


we 


= 
—_ oJ ee 


| Argen- Bo- | Bra- Chile 


Colom-) , Ecua- Guate- Mex- A Uru- | Vene- 
bia Cuba dor mala ico Peru guay | zuela 
&9 { l i 10 25 16 17 
* 7 ( (‘) 29 2 4 2 
11 1 13 l ( 
() 22 1 34 (‘) 2 3 
2 2 ( (‘) 1 4 21 1 
12 9 ( 26 5 
640 172 71 46 1,189 206 101 104 
1 (} 11 2 (') (') 
10 4 1 ( 4 1 3 (i 
21 ) 1 ] 115 ] ( 7 
1 4 ( 1 ( (‘) ( 
10 60 l ( 7 (') 
(') ( ( (*) 
1 ( ( 2 1 (‘) ( 
46 8 | 2 2t , ( $Y 





! Less than $500. 
? Separate classification established August 29, 1941. 
3 Separate classification established July 1, 1941. 


States was the principal supplier in 1941 
and 1942. Additional information re- 
garding the situation in the more out- 
standing South American countries is 
available-in the Chemical Unit of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

The outlook for the sale of organic 
chemicals in Latin America is particu- 
larly favorable where industrialization 
is in progress. Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile, and Peru are outstanding exam- 
ples. Among Brazilian chemical-con- 
suming industries, plastics have recently 
assumed importance in the domestic 
economy of the nation. Previously, plas- 
tics were imported mainly in the form 
of finished articles, but in the last few 
years domestic plastics molding and the 
paint industries have developed exten- 
sively. There is a large dye consumption 
in Brazil by the textile industry, that 
country being the largest producer of 
textiles in South America. 

Other consuming channels in Latin 
America are textiles, soap and candle 
factories, tanneries, the paper industry, 
hat factories, bakery and dairy products, 
foods and beverages, cigar and cigarette 
factories, drugs and pharmaceuticals, 
dry cleaning establishments, polishes and 
inks, perfumes, sugar and confectionery, 
insecticides and disinfectants, photo- 
graphic supplies, beer, smelters and con- 
centration plants, petroleum refineries, 
cottonseed mills, flour mills, glass fac- 
tories, rubber-goods plants, and manu- 
facturers of iron and steel. 

These important consuming industries 
have greatly expanded since 1941 in 
many of the American Republics, and, 
although new industrial programs are 
well under way and numerous products 
have been added to the growing list of 
manufactures, production is still insuf- 
ficient to satisfy consumption needs. As 
industrialization proceeds and the pur- 
chasing power of the population grows, 
increasing quantities of organic chemi- 
cals will need to be imported. 


Pre-War Sources of Imports 


The United States participation in the 
Latin American trade in organic chemi- 
cals has increased considerably since the 
beginning of the war. In pre-war years, 





however, the major portion of the busi- 
ness was enjoyed by European countries. 
A brief discussion of certain import items 
and principal countries of origin follows. 

Naphthalene was supplied chiefly by 
European countries. Germany and Bel- 
gium supplied around 90 percent of Mex- 
ico’s pre-war requirements. Over 70 per- 
cent of both Chile’s and Peru’s naphtha- 
lene needs, over half of Brazil’s and 
nearly half of Venezuela’s were furnished 
by Germany. Imports into Argentina 
from Belgium constituted 80 percent of 
total Argentine naphthalene imports. 
The United Kingdom supplied practically 
all of the Argentine imports of carbolic 
acid and the major portion of Chilean 
imports of both carbolic and cresylic 
acids. Germany supplied all of Ecua- 
dor’s cresylic-acid requirements. 

The formal signing in 1929 of the sales 
agreement by representatives of dye 
manufacturers of Germany, Switzerland, 
and France allocated certain world 
areas—Germany maintaining a predom- 
inance in the oriental markets, France in 
the South American and Latin-speaking 
countries, and Switzerland obtaining a 
preferred position in the southern Eu- 
ropean countries. These allotments 
were not final, however, and in subse- 
quent years German interests controlled 
much of the Latin American trade. In 
recent pre-war years—1936 and 1937, for 
example—Germany supplied more than 
60 percent of Argentina’s dye imports, 
about the same percentage of Brazil’s, 
between 60 percent and 70 percent of 
Chile’s imports, over 70 percent of Ecua- 
dor’s requirements, 80 percent of Peru's, 
and 65 percent of dyes imported into 
Uruguay. Mexico imported 80 percent 
of its dye needs from Germany. 

Of acetic-acid requirements during 
pre-war years, Germany contributed 
half of Argentine needs and the Nether- 
lands over a third. About 90 percent of 
acetic-acid imports into Ecuador were 
supplied by Germany, which also fur- 
nished over 60 percent of Uruguayan im- 
ports of acetic acid, approximately 90 
percent of Chile’s requirements, and 
three-fourths of Peru’s imports. 

Hexamethylenetetramine imports into 
Latin American countries were supplied 
principally by Germany, that country 
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usually providing more than 50 percent 
of the totalimports. In some cases—for 
example, Argentina, Mexico, Peru, and 
Uruguay—three-fourths of the supply 
requirements were obtained from Ger. 
many. Smaller amounts were imported 
into the American Republics from 
France and the United Kingdom. The 
United States participation in the busi- 
ness was comparatively small. 

Acetylsalicylic-acid needs of Argen- 
tina, Mexico, and Peru were practically 
all taken care of by Germany, wnich also 
enjoyed a preponderant share of im- 
ports into other Latin American coun- 
tries. 


Servicing Necessary 


The introduction of organic chemicals 
into the Latin American market has been 
accomplished, the door has recently been 
opened wider for United States particj- 
pation, and the time is at hand for ag 
more intensive cultivation of these and 
other world markets. 

In addition to promoting the distribu- 
tion of organic chemicals abroad, the 
United States exporter who takes his op- 
portunity seriously must be ready and 
willing to give personal, technical service 
to his customer. Observance of this 
practice explains in large measure the 
success of European competitors in 
oriental and Latin American countries. 
United States exporters of organic chem- 
icals should not only give technical as- 
sistance in the application of their prod- 
ucts but they should operate through ex- 
clusive representatives or at least 
through local import merchants rather 
than attempt to deal through consuming 
industries. 

Wherever possible, the United States 
manufacturer and exporter and his for- 
eign agent should exchange visits, in 
order that each may have a better under- 
standing of the problems and needs of 
the other. No matter what the market 
area or country, sales policies must be 
adapted to local requirements, prices, and 
credit terms. Warehouse facilities and 
stock-carrying arrangements for items 
chiefly in demand are desirable for 
prompt servicing. 


Plan Now! 


All the world is waiting for a brighter 
day when freedom of communication and 
transportation will be resumed and 
when many restrictions upon production 
and consumption will be removed. Now 
is the time for far-sighted industrialists, 
chemical executives, and export man- 
agers in the organic-chemical field to 
prepare for post-war foreign markets. 

The thesis that a country can profitably 
export only the amount represented by 
dollar availability is an excellent gener- 
alization. Reconstruction of devastated 
areas and their return to industrial life 
as well as the industrialization of coun- 
tries still largely engaged in agricultural 
and pastoral pursuits should provide the 
necessary purchasing power. In _ the 
final analysis, however, our opportunities 
to supply world markets are limited only 
by human needs and desires. Our eco- 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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Denmark’s Foodstuffs— 
How Much for the Nazis? 


N THE PAST 4 years, since Germany’s 

invasion of Denmark on April 9, 1940, 
the Danes have been confronted with 
many difficulties in their efforts to keep 
exports of foodstuffs to the Reich at a 
minimum and supplies for the Danish 
people at a reasonable level. The infor- 
mation in this article, which clearly out- 
lines some salient phases of the situa- 
tion, was obtained from a presumably 
reputable source. 

In normal years, butter, eggs, and 
bacon comprised a large part of Den- 
mark’s export trade, with Great Britain 
as the chief purchaser. 

In the years 1935-39 Denmark’s aver- 
age annual export of butter amounted 
to 149,067 tons, of which 111,426 tons 
went to England; egg exports averaged 
74,587,000 score, 52,550,000 score to Eng- 
land; and bacon, 185,187 tons, England’s 
share being 181,470 tons. During these 
years an average of 34,816 tons of butter, 
18,149,000 score of eggs, and 2,903 tons 
of bacon, went to Germany. 


Not a “Nazi Larder” 


After Germany invaded Denmark, the 
situation was radically changed. How- 
ever, the opinion reported to prevail in 
Denmark, as well as abroad, that Den- 
mark is Germany’s larder, is perhaps ex- 
aggerated. Statements from different 
sources give from time to time a varying 
statistical picture, but there is considera- 
ble evidence that, for diverse reasons, the 
Germans have not derived as much food 
from Denmark as the people of the Reich 
had been led to expect. 

During the first 2 years of the occupa- 
tion, supplies for the German troops in 
Denmark were in principle secured from 
Germany, but, in the actual operation, 
the Danish exporters delivered to the oc- 
cupation forces such goods as they would 
normally have exported to Germany. 
These goods were then included in official 
export statistics. When General von 
Hanneken took over the command of the 
German troops in Denmark in October 
1942, the Danish authorities announced 
that in the future the German troops in 
that country would be supplied exclu- 
sively by Denmark. This resulted in a 
decrease of supplies for the home market 
as well as the delivery to the Wehrmacht 
of such goods as seeds which had never 
been exported to Germany. All official 
deliveries to the German Wehrmacht in 
Denmark are, however, still considered as 
exports. 


Based on a Danish Study, Submitted 
Through the U. S. Foreign Service 


Reich Gets Third of Pigs 


During 1941 exports of pork by Den- 
mark to Germany amounted to 62,056 
tons, but by 1942 they had declined to 
17,879 tons. In consequence of relatively 
favorable conditions, exports of pork in 
the first half of 1943 rose to 31,149 tons, 
according to competent estimates. 

At present about half of the pigs 
brought to the export slaughterhouses, or 
about 15,000 a week, are sent to Germany, 
it is believed, while the other half are 
sold to the Danish home market. This 
is not a true indication of the per- 
centage of Denmark’s pig production ex- 
ported to Germany, however, as about 
one-third of the Danish population is 
self-supporting in regard to pork or re- 
ceives home-slaughtered pork. This pro- 
portion has increased recently, and the 
export to Germany probably amounts to 
little more than one-third of Denmark’s 
total pig production. 





a 


Nias 


This failure on the part of the Germans 
to_secure the major part of Denmark’s 
pork is further emphasized by the fact 
that in 1935-39 Germany received, on an 
average, 122,737 live pigs a year from 
Denmark, whose total export amounted 
to 131,162 pigs. During 1941, the number 
of live pigs exported to Germany reached 
247,326 head, but in 1942 it dropped to 
52,724 head and during the first half of 
1943 to only 17,702 head as compared 
with 47,840 during the corresponding 
period of 1942. Thus, according to the 
best information available, Germany ac- 
tually receives only a small part of Den- 
mark’s pork production. 


Dairy-Products Situation 


A similar situation exists in regard to 
a number of other agricultural products. 
In 1935-39, Denmark exported an aver- 
age of 34.816 tons of butter to Germany. 
The total rose to 51,071 tons in 1941, but 
decreased to 26,826 tons in 1942 and 
18,295 tons during the first half of 1943. 
This means that Germany now gets 


(Continued on p. 38) 
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By;Rosert McCuintock, Meméer of 
the U. S. Foreign Service’ 


INLAND, which travel agencies once 

glibly described as offering “unfor- 
gettable moments of peace, far from the 
turmoil of the world,” has known little 
peace since 1939. Reserve stocks in the 
little democracy are almost exhausted, 
the once relatively high standard of liv- 
ing has been forced downward, and it is 
difficult to obtain even necessities (at 
least through legal channels). The 
people, once so proud of their progress 
and independence, are war-weary, dis- 
couraged, and desperately in need of re- 
laxation and at least temporary relief 
from the strain under which they have 
existed for more than 4 years. 

Motion pictures provide an excellent, 
yet inexpensive, form of “escape” and it 
is therefore not surprising that theater 
attendance throughout the country has 
been increasing steadily during the war 
years. 


Fans Attend Despite Bombing 


Air raids apparently have had no dele- 
terious effect on attendance, though the 
show stops if an alarm is sounded. If 
the theater itself is not an approved shel- 
ter, the audience is required to leave the 
auditorium and proceed to the nearest 
safety area. 

Special air-raid regulations are in ef- 
fect in Helsinki and other cities con- 
sidered particularly vulnerable to bomb- 
ing. A chart showing the location of 
exits must be flashed on the screen at 
the beginning of each performance, if 
the theater is not an approved shelter. 
In addition, an intermission of at least 
25 minutes between shows is required to 
eliminate the danger of two large groups 
of people being in a theater at the same 
time—one group in the auditorium and 
another in the lobby waiting to enter. 

The number of regular theaters has 
increased, despite the war, and in 1943 
totaled 421, with seating capacity of 
119,258. At the outbreak of the winter 
war in 1939, there were 410 theaters in 
operation, but 42 of these were lost when 
certain areas were ceded or leased to the 
Soviet Union under the peace treaty 
signed March 12, 1940. Equipment of 
about 15 of the lost theaters was removed 
before the war ended, however, and this 
was available for installation in new 
houses. 

At present film attendance is estimated 
at approximately 20000,000 annually, 
with about half the theaters open every 
day and most of the others open 3 or 4 
evenings a week. Tickets are sold for 
specific performances and frequently for 
certain seats. 


Industry Faces Difficulties 


Despite the great popularity of the 
movies and the increasing box-office re- 
ceipts, distributors and theater owners 


™When he wrote this report, Mr. McClin- 
tock was Chargé d’Affaires ad interim at Hel- 
sinki, Finland; he is now Third Secretary and 
Vice Consul at the American Legation at 
Stockholm, Sweden. 
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FINLAND Still 
Goes to MOVIES 


are having serious difficulties. Before 
the war they depended largely upon for- 
eign-made films, but since September 18, 
1939—the date the Finnish Government 
assumed rigid control over all imports— 
permission has been granted for the 
importation of only about one-third the 
number of films received in normal times. 

A national quota is set each year, and 
licenses are allotted to individual im- 
porters on the basis of their annual im- 
ports prior to 1939. For the film-exhi- 
bition year ended July 31, 1943, the quota 
of films from the United States—for- 
merly Finland’s leading supplier—was 75 
features, plus a proportionate number of 
shorts and trailers. 


Controversy Over U. S. Films 


The film situation as regards the 
United States has been further compli- 
cated by a dispute over import poli- 
cies which arose within the Finnish Film 
Chamber. (This organization was es- 
tablished in 1923 and at the beginning of 
1942 numbered among its members most 
of the producers, distributors, and the- 
ater owners in the country.) The Cham- 
ber’s board of directors proposed early 
in 1942 that the exhibition of all United 
States films be banned, in conformity 
with a resolution adopted by the Ger- 
man-controlled International Film 
Chamber, with which the Finnish group 
was affiliated, barring United States 
films from the European market. The 
introduction of this resolution .in the 
Finnish group can be traced, at least in 
part, to sympathy with the Nazi cause, 
but it should be noted also that the In- 
ternational Film Chamber had an- 
nounced that after January 1, 1943, no 
films, raw film, equipment, or materials 
produced in Axis countries would be sup- 
plied to countries exhibiting United 
States films. The Film Chamber board 
contended that the Finnish industry 
could not exist if, deprived of its prin- 
cipal continental sources of films and 
equipment, it were forced to depend en- 
tirely upon the United States and 
Sweden. 

After bitter discussion, members of the 
Finnish Film Chamber rejected the pro- 
posal, but, as a result of the controversy, 
the board of directors and their follow- 
ers resigned, and in June 1942 established 
a new organization, the Finnish Film 
Union. 

This group subsequently was admitted 
to the International Film Chamber in 
place of .the recalcitrant Finnish Film 
Chamber. 


Chamber and Union 


Latest available reports indicate that 
of the 22 motion-picture distributors in 


Finland, 14 still belong to the Film Cham- 
ber and 8, including the leading loca] 
producing companies, have joined the 
new Film Union. A total of 134 theaters 
are allied with the Film Chamber alone, 
132 with the Union alone, 105 with both 
the Chamber and the Union, and the re- 
mainder with neither. It is believed that 
a large number of theater owners joined 
the Union not because they were in ac- 
cord with its policies but, rather, because 
such membership appeared to offer a bet- 
ter guaranty of a supply of films, without 
which, of course, they could not continue 
in business. 

The pro-German Film Union adopted 
a resolution on December 12, 1942, for- 
bidding member-theaters to exhibit other 
than “European films and films produced 
in countries in support of Europe.” This 
ruling appears to have been compara- 
tively innocuous, however, as it did not 
apply to films for which contracts had 
been made prior to December 12, and 
many theatre owners reportedly executed 
antedated contracts for United States 
films as soon as they received news of 
the ban. 


Figures As to Origin 


Official statistics showing the number 
and source of films imported annually by 
Finland are not available, but the Cen- 
sorship Bureau's reports of the films re- 
viewed each year clearly reflect the gen- 
eral trend. In 1938, a total of 201 
features produced in the United States 
were reviewed; in 1942, only 56. German 
films reviewed dropped from 56 in 1938 
to 26 in 1940, climbed to 66 the following 
year, and then fell back to 49 in 1942. 

The number of features reviewed each 
year from 1938 through 1942 and the 
countries of orig’n are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 





Number 
Oricin 


1G3S 1939 140 104] 1942 


United States 201 in4 5A 77 56 
Cermany Vv 7 2h 66 49 
Sweden 24 17 13 15 32 
Finland 19 21 20) M4 18 
Hungary ] ! 12 
Denmark ! 2 2 6 9 
tely ; 3 2 4 
France a) 1 0 3 
Soviet Union | i 2 11 

Great Britair 10 ‘ ! 3 
Other countries y 


Total 378 2R4 131 202 187 





Hold Is Weakening 


A further study of these figures shows 
that although United States features de- 
clined greatly in number during the 5- 
year period, at no time did they relin- 
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quish their hold on first place in the 
market. The hold is weakening, how- 
ever. In 1938, 53.2 percent of the fea- 
tures reviewed were from the United 
States and 14.8 percent were from Ger- 
many. In 1942, the United States sup- 
plied only 29.9 percent and Germany 
was a close second with 26.2 percent. 

In an effort to relieve the present film 
shortage, many old United States and 
French features are being “resurrected”’ 
from the stocks of local distributors. In 
March 1943, it was reported that 10 
theaters in Helsinki were advertising re- 
showings of United States films which 
were first exhibited several years ago. 

Reich Is First in “Shorts” 

Though the United States still clings 
precariously to first place in the num- 
per of features supplied to Finland, Ger- 
many ranked first in 1942 in the number 
of shorts. In 1938, a total of 538 shorts 
produced in the United States and 139 
made in Germany were reviewed by the 
censors; in 1942, the totals were 56 and 
141, respectively. For the United States, 
this was a drop from 54.7 to 16.3 percent 
of the total number—for Germany, a 
climb from 14.1 to 41 percent. 

No statistics are available to show the 
types of shorts received from various 
sources, but the Censorship Bureau 
states that practically all those from the 
United States were trailers, animated 
cartoons, musicals, travelogs, educa- 
tional, and sports films; very few were 
news reels. In fact, the only foreign 
news reels exhibited since July 1941 have 
been German and Italian. Germany has 
supplied a weekly news reel regularly 
for several years, as well as musicals, 
travelogs, and educational films. 

The following table shows the number 
of shorts, by country of origin, reviewed 
from 1938 through 1942: 





Shorts Reviewed by the Censorship Bureau 

Origin 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1042 
Germany 139 119 86 197 141 
Finland 199 5 164 115 86 
United Stat: ABS 473 109 72 nn} 
Italy $i-h-3 39 3¢ 33 
Hungary { 3 7 9 
Sweden on 36 18 15 & 


Denmark l 1] 6 
France 20 45 19 

Great Britain Is 2 7 
Soviet Union 1 14 

Other counts 23 13 4 


Total 983 920 149 47¢ j44 











Question of Language 


Finland is a bilingual country, Finnish 
being spoken by about 90 percent and 
Swedish by about 10 percent of the pop- 
ulation. In domestic films, the dialog is 
in Finnish, and subtitles in Swedish are 
printed on the film. Swedish films have 
a printed Finnish text, and other foreign 
films ordinarily have explanatory texts 
in both languages. Titles of imported 
films usually are given only in Finnish 
and Swedish. 

No foreign films have been dubbed into 
Finnish, though a few with Swedish 
sound tracks have been shown. The 
audiences apparently are content to hear 
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In a Finnish motion-picture studio. 


the dialog in the original language, if 
subtitles are given in their own tongue. 


Finland’s Own Pictures 


Finland’s domestic film industry is 
comparatively young, yet the pictures 
being produced before the war were of 
good quality and were the principal box- 
office competitors of United States films. 
The leading producers of features are 
Suomi-Filmi Oy., established in 1919, and 
Oy. Suomen Filmiteollisuus, founded in 
1934 by Erkki Karu, one of the outstand- 
ing pioneers in the Finnish film indus- 
try. Erkki Karu believed firmly that 
motion pictures made in Finland should 
be representative of the national culture 
—that they should present the charac- 
teristic features of the national life and 
spirit. Though he is no longer living, his 
company continues to follow this policy 
and draws much of its material from 
Finnish literature and history. 

Early in 1943 it was announced that 
25 feature films would be produced dur- 
ing the year—12 by Oy. Suomen Filmite- 
ollisuus, 10 by Suomi-Filmi Oy., and 3 
by a new company called Fenno Filmi Oy. 
If this number of features actually was 
completed in 1943, it constituted a new 
record for the Finnish industry. A do- 
mestic feature, with the customary 14 
or 15 copies, is estimated to represent an 
investment of about 1,500,000 marks. 

The photography of locally made films 
has improved greatly in recent years, but 
sound effects are sometimes uneven. A 
Finnish film, “Yli Rajan” (“Over the 
Border”), was awarded the Biennial 
medal at the Axis-operated International 
Cinematographic Exposition in Venice in 
August and September 1942, however. 
This was the first Finnish film to be en- 
tered in the international “Film Olym- 
piad.”’ 


Domestic Shorts 


~ 

Since July 1941, Finland’s short-film 
production has included a weekly film 
released by the General Staff Propa- 
ganda Section or the Government In- 


formation Bureau. The “Defense Forces 
Review” describes various phases of the 
war and national defense, while the In- 
formation Bureau shorts deal with 
home-front propaganda topics, such as 
food production and salvage campaigns. 
Other domestic shorts consist of educa- 
tional films, travelogs, and news reels 
recording events of special interest to the 
Finnish public. The cost of producing 
1 meter of short film averages about 200 
marks. 


Exports Increasing 


Before the war, Finnish motion-pic- 
ture exports were limited to sales of a few 
features each year to the United States, 
Estonia, and the Scandinavian countries. 
In 1942, however, 28 features were ex- 
ported—7 to Germany, 5 each to Sweden 
and Denmark, 4 to Hungary, 3 to Ru- 
mania, and 2 each to Norway and “Croa- 
tia” (Yugoslavia). One reason for this 
sudden increase was, no doubt, the action 
of the International Film Chamber in 
banning United States films from Axis- 
dominated European countries. 

No figures are available showing Finn- 
ish exports of short films, but it is re- 
ported that the General Staff Propagan- 
da Section supplied Germany and other 
Axis countries with several “Defense 
Forces Reviews” in 1941 and 1942. The 
Government Information Bureau also is 
reported to have prepared several propa- 
ganda shorts for exhibition abroad. 


Equipment Situation 


Some sound apparatus is manufac- 
tured in Finland, but all projection 
equipment is imported. In 1943, there 
were 580 regular-size projectors in use, 
all but 30 being of German manufacture. 
None was from the United States. Ger- 
man-made sound apparatus also predom- 
inated, Finnish equipment being second; 
Swedish, third, and Netherland, fourth. 
The only United States sound apparatus 
in the country is in the three theaters 
in Helsinki. 

(Continued on p. 11) 
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By Seymour E. Harris, Chief 
Consultant, Export-Import Price 
Branch, United States Office of 
Price Administration 


CRE THAN 2 YEARS AGO, at the 

Rio de Janeiro meeting of Ameri- 
can Foreign Ministers, the United States 
announced the intention of extending its 
price controls to exports destined for the 
other American republics. This was 
part of the policy of equal treatment of 
consumers in neighboring American re- 
publics under wartime economic controls. 
It was a unique application of the Good 
Neighbor principle underlying inter- 
American cooperation. 

A few months after the Rio de Janeiro 
meeting the United States undertook 
comprehensive price control by the set- 
ting of maximum prices on most of the 
items entering into everyday living ex- 
penses. At the same time, the equal- 
treatment policy enunciated at the Rio 
de Janeiro conference was carried out 
under the broadened price control. A 
maximum export price regulation was 
drawn. Domestic price ceilings were 
made the basis for maximum prices of 
goods moving into export channels to our 
Allies and friendly neighbors. That is, 
exporters within jurisdiction of United 
States price controls were permitted to 
charge no more than the domestic price 
ceilings, plus the legitimate expenses of 
doing export business and a reasonable 
profit. The objective of this regulation 
of export prices was to extend the bene- 
fits of our price controls to consumers in 
neighboring republics, insofar as it was 
possible to do so within the authority of 
United States price regulations. 


Need Clearly Apparent 


The need for inter-American coopera- 
tion in price control was clearly appar- 
ent when the Rio conference convened. 
A general wartime rise in prices had been 
under way for some time. With the 
United States at war, the other Ameri- 
can republics faced a supply crisis. The 
United States before Pearl Harbor had 
taken over much of the function of sup- 
plying Latin America formerly carried 
on by Europe. After Pearl Harbor, our 
industrial capacity shifted wholesale to 
war work. Shipping likewise was di- 
verted to war tasks. United States ex- 
penditures for raw materials and for 
development of new and additional 
sources of strategic materials in Latin 
America increased. The net resuit was 
heightened pressure throughout’ the 
hemisphere for rising prices and living 
expenses. Equal treatment in price 
control, therefore, became an important 
aspect of wartime inter-American coop- 
eration. 

Price fluctuations represent a complex 
of forces. These movements, as to cause 
and effect, are not easily analyzed. Still 
more difficult is an appraisal of prices 
on a hemisphere basis. Yet there is con- 
siderable evidence that export price con- 
trol has produced worth-while results 
and makes a notable contribution to 
inter-American relations. Wartime ex- 
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Price Control in 


the Exp 


perience in this field of inter-American 
cooperation may help in solving post-war 
economic problems. This is aside from 
the savings which accrue to Latin Amer- 
ica under United States ceilings on 
export prices and the intangible effects 
upon inter-American relations. Cer- 
tainly, for the student of international 
cooperation in economic controls, this 
phase of inter-American cooperation 
merits examination. 

After 2 years of experience in the op- 
eration of the policy, it is timely to weigh 
results. One of the most significant 
aspects of price control is the way 
American exporters have supported the 
Government in the effort to make export 
price control effective. From working 
with exporters on price control during 
most of this period, I am convinced the 
export trade sees the value of price con- 
trol and the larger ends it serves in inter- 
American relations. 


Substantial Success 


The great majority of exporters read- 
ily have gone along with the Office of 
Price Administration on the policy of 
stabilizing prices for export. They know 
that wartime opportunities to run up 
prices may bring losses in the long run. 
They understand that Government must 
depend heavily on businessmen for coop- 
eration in attaining Good Neighbor re- 
lations when rising living expenses raise 
grave social and political threats. With 
good cooperation from exporters, export 
control has achieved, in my estimation, 
substantial success in keeping export 
prices from rising excessively in a cru- 
cial period when there was every reason 
for a rapid ascent of prices on the basis 
of curtailed supplies and strong demand. 

Prior to the start of export price con- 
trol, export prices were rising more rap- 
idly than domestic prices. This gener- 
ally happens in wartime because export 
commodities become very scarce and be- 
cause, on the whole, export markets are 
more speculative than domestic mar- 
kets. From January 1941 to May 1942, 
the unit value of exports, as measured 
by the United States Department of 
Commerce, rose by 32 percent. Whole- 
sale prices in the United States, in con- 
trast, advanced by 22 percent in the 
same period. In the period prior to ex- 
port price control, export prices were 
rising faster than domestic prices. 

Contrasting with the relatively fast 
rise in export prices in 1941 and early 
1942 was the subsequent movement of 
prices under export price control. In 
the 9 months ended March 1943, which 
may be considered the initial period of 


ort Field 


over-all export price control, the Uniteq 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
on wholesale prices rose by 4 percent. 
On the other hand, export prices, as re- 
vealed by prices submitted in export 
licenses to the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, declined by 1 percent. In 
other words, the record of export prices 
under export control in this period was 
remarkably good, both on an absolute 
scale and relative to the movement of 
wholesale prices. 


Understandable Complaints 


Just how effective price control at this 
end has been in protecting final consum- 
ers in the other Americas from specula- 
tion for higher prices cannot be demon- 
strated statistically. ,. There have been 
many complaints in Latin America of 
excessive prices on goods imported from 
the United States, despite control of ex- 
port prices by the United States. This 
is understandable. Price control must 
operate all along the line, from producer 
to the ultimate buyer, to assure the full 
benefits of price control to the final pur- 
chaser. When goods are scarce relative 
to demand, there always is temptation 
for more middlemen to enter the dis- 
tributive process. That has happened in 
past wars. It has happened in this war, 
too, where price control is not effective 
all along the line. Nevertheless, there 
are many indications that export price 
control has brought substantial results 
in helping to restrain rising living costs 
in Latin America during one of the most 
critical supply periods the hemisphere 
has encountered. 

Relatively, the rise in prices in some 
Latin American countries has been much 
greater than in the United States. The 
cost of living in certain countries of 
Middle and South America has risen by 
as much as 50 to 100 percent since the 
start of the war in 1939. This contrasts 
with a rise of about 25 percent in the cost 
of living in the United States over the 
same war period. 

In many of these countries, a large pro- 
portion of all the commodities consumed 
or used for capital purposes is obtained 
abroad. Therefore, higher prices for im- 
ports influence the general internal price 
level importantly. 

In part the rise in prices in the other 
American republics is explainable by 
higher wartime costs in the United States, 
the principal outside source of supply 
for these markets. But the major rise 
seems to have resulted from develop- 
ments within the Latin American mar- 
kets. Prices of certain scarce imported 
supplies in some instances have risen as 
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much as 5 to 10 times over the United 
States price. Investigation has shown 
that many items selling in the United 
States at no more than 10 to 30 percent in 
excess of pre-war prices frequently sell 
in Latin America at increases of several 
hundred percent over pre-war prices. 


Chances for Profiteering 


This implies boosting of prices when 
the goods have passed out of hands where 
export and import price controls are ef- 
fective. In addition, the rise in prices of 
jmported products in Latin America is 
explainable by recourse to alternative 
markets when supplies no longer were 
available from the United States or other 
customary markets. Sometimes these 
alternative sources, having no export 
price control, charge all the traffic will 
pear. What this means under the ab- 
normal supply-and-demand conditions 
of this global war is clear to anyone 
dealing in export markets. 

Since Pearl Harbor, particularly, con- 
ditions in hemisphere export markets 
have afforded extraordinary opportu- 
nities for the profiteering speculator. 
Normally, the bulk of United States ex- 
ports to the other American republics 
consists of manufactured goods, ranging 
from automobiles to typewriters, together 
with basic industrial materials and capi- 
tal goods. Industries producing these 
goods and materials have been largely 
converted to war work since Pearl Har- 
bor. With European supply sources also 
largely closed, the Latin American mar- 
kets have been deprived of great quanti- 
ties of imported goods. Without control 
of export prices from the United States, 
there is little doubt that the prices of 
goods still moving to Latin America under 
these conditions would have risen 
sharply. 


U.S. Prices Fairly Stable 


Actually United States prices of in- 
dustrial goods have been fairly stable 
under price control. This is notably true 
of steel and other industrial materials, 
which have varied little in price during 
the past 2 years. On their share of the 
reduced supplies of these goods available 
for civilian use, the other Americas have 
made substantial savings under export 
price control. This is on the supposition 
that export prices, in the absence of price 
control, would have continued to advance, 
the past 2 years, as supplies become 
progressively smaller in relation to de- 
mand. The steep rise in prices of indus- 
trial goods in the First World War is a 
reminder of what might have happened 
to prices in the past 2 years, particularly 
on such war-industry essentials as steel. 

In this war, export price control has 
been carried far beyond anything at- 
tempted previously. The administra- 
tion of export price control centers in 
the Export-Import Price Branch within 
the Office of Price Administration. The 
Export-Import Price Branch has a staff 
at work in the Office of Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, which processes 
export licenses. These _ investigators 
check prices on the basis of OPA do- 
mestic price regulations. Investigators 
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also check premiums and charges for 
export expenses. They compare final 
invoices with prices suomitted in ex- 
port licenses. Where prices noted on 
export licenses seem excessive in terms 
of domestic price ceilings, or under the 
Maximum Export Price Regulation, a 
recommendation is made to FEA that 
the application be turned down. 


Exporters Cooperate 


Effective operation of this price con- 
trol depends upon cooperation from ex- 
porters. There is no big policing or in- 
vestigating organization for export price 
control. Yet, as price checking of export 
licenses has shown, the preponderant 
majority of export licenses show prices 
in line with domestic prices. It has 
been necessary to return for further ex- 
planation only a small percentage of 
the export licenses examined. And most 
of the returned applications usually re- 
sult in the submission of revised prices 
which conform with domestic price ceil- 
ings and the export price regulation. 


Typical Examples of Savings 


How this scrutiny of export licenses 
works can be illustrated in typical ex- 
amples of investigation which resulted in 
revision of prices. One license applica- 
tion involved a proposed $160,000 ship- 
ment of skins and fur coats to Brazil. 
When OPA investigators sought a more 
detailed description of the goods pro- 
posed for export, the price on the ship- 
ment was reduced to approximately 
$120,000, resulting in a saving of $40,000 
to the Brazilian purchaser. 

In another instance involving a ship- 
ment of rails to Brazil the exporter 
charged an excessive premium. This 
premium, upon consultation with OPA 
was reduced by more than $5,000 to bring 
the export price in line with the provi- 
sions of the Maximum Export Price Reg- 
ulation. 

A reduction of $3,000 was made on a 
shipment of cold rolled steel sheets to 
Chile through reduction of packing 
charges. Through correction of mis- 
quoted freight terms, the selling price 
of a shipment of shovels to Colombia was 
cut by approximately $3 000. 

An exporter of 120,000 pounds of lard 
to Cuba reduced his selling price by $1,170 
after OPA called attention to a dupli- 
cated item in a premium charge. 

The premium on a shipment of steel 
bands to Mexico was reduced from 50 
to 12% percent, resulting in a saving 
of $820 to the purchaser, upon an OPA 
suggestion that the higher premium was 
excessive. 

In a shipment of decorticating ma- 
chinery to Mexico a saving of more than 
$4,000 was achieved through reduction 
in a premium which OPA questioned as 
excessive. Substantial savings were made 
through reduction of premiums on paper 
shipments to Venezuela. 

These examples indicate that consid- 
erable savings have been made on ex- 
ports to the other American republics 
in speeific cases where prices have been 
investigated and questioned by OPA. 
However, the chief savings come from 
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the great majority of cases where prices 
are held strictly in line with domestic 
price ceilings and require no further in- 
vestigation by OPA. What these savings 
amount to in the aggregate nobody can 
calculate accurately. But there is no 
doubt that they represent very substan- 
tial sums, considering the fact that total 
exports from the United States to the 
other American republics have been 
maintained on a rather high level, com- 
pared with pre-war trade, despite the 
shortages of goods and shipping. 


Enlightened Attitude 


In cooperating with OPA to make 
export price control effective, exporters 
have exhibited an attitude of enlightened 
self-interest, as well as understanding 
of the fundamental principles and pur- 
poses of the Good Neighbor policy and 
the system of inter-American coopera- 
tion. The united strength of the Ameri- 
cas, directed toward development of 
strategic resources and defense of the 
hemisphere, now is a powerful influence 
toward victory for the United Nations. 

Wartime development of hemisphere 
resources and expansion of inter-Ameri- 
can trade portends further growth of 
trade within the hemisphere in many 
ways after the war, when goods and in- 
dustrial materials will be available on a 
larger scale for civilian use. 

The final fruits of the unique wartime 
control of export prices by the United 
States will be attained in post-war trade 
and inter-American relations, when more 
goods will be available for civilian pur- 
chase and when demand will continue 
insistent for years after war production 
has passed its peak. 





Finland Still 
Goes to Movies 


(Continued from p. 9) 


The United States is better represented 
in 16-mm. projectors, however. Of the 
201 reported to be in use, 148 were manu- 
factured in this country. 

At present, Finland offers the United 
States film industry practically no mar- 
ket. There are numerous indications, 
however, that Finland would like to be 
out of the war, and it may find a doorway 
to peace. If this happens, the little 
northern country doubtless will again be 
seeking United States films. 





Transport in “Slovakia” 


Railway work under way in Slovakia 
includes the conversion to standard gage 
of the 14-mile narrow-gage line between 
Dubrava and Banska-Stiavnica. The 
Slovak State Railways’ road motor serv- 
ices for transporting passengers and 
luggage operate over 47 routes, with a 
length of 1,140 miles; and freight serv- 
ices over 98 routes with a total of 193 
miles, reports a foreign transportation 
publication, 
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Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget for 1944.—The Argentine Gov- 
ernment, by Executive decree No. 18228 
of December 31, 1943, promulgated the 
budget for the calendar year 1944 which 
forecasts a surplus of 356,800,000 pesos or 


$95,800,000. Total revenues are esti- 
mated at 2,682,200,000 pesos ($719,100,- 
000) and expenditures at 2,325,400,000 
pesos ($623,300,000). These estimates 
are about 36 percent and 18 percent 
larger than the corresponding estimates 
for 1943, which balanced at 1,970,400,000 
pesos, or $580,700,000. 

The Argentine budget consists of three 
distinct sections. The first pertains to 
the costs of national administration and 
is met with regular recurring revenue 
from taxation and similar items. The 
totals for this section balance at 1,351,- 
100,000 pesos ($362,224,548). 

The second part of the budget includes 
the deficit, if any, in the regular budget, 
public works, State contributions to cer- 
tain welfare institutions, and military 
expenditures not classified as adminis- 
trative, and it is financed by the issuance 
of Government securities. These expen- 
ditures are fixed at 323,200,000 pesos 
($86,649,920), or approximately 29 per- 
cent larger than the 250,900,000 pesos 
($67,266,290) of the 1943 budget. 

The third section is concerned with 
the autonomous or semifiscal institu- 
tions, such as the Bank of the Nation, the 
National Mortgage Bank, retirement and 
pension banks, and the State railways. 
Some of these institutions are self-sus- 
taining while others are financed in part 
by contributions from the State. Expen- 
ditures for 1944 are estimated at 
651,100,000 pesos ($174,559,910) while 
anticipated income, including State 
contributions, totals 1,007,900,000 pesos 
($270,217,990) indicating an expected 
surplus. However, estimated expendi- 
tures cover salary and administrative ex- 
penses only, with no provision for some 
important items, such as replacement of 
materials. 

The only reductions of importance 
in the 1944 budget are in the expendi- 
tures for Congress, which were reduced 
by 52 percent, and the public-debt serv- 
ice, which has been reduced both by nor- 
mal amortizations and by provisions for 
the repatriation of part of the sterling 
debt. It is estimated that the economy 
in the public-debt service will amount to 
21,700,000 pesos ($5,817,770). 

Additional taxes are expected to total 
408,000,000 pesos ($109,384,800) in or- 
dinary revenues. Of these, 63,000,000 
pesos ($16,890,300) are anticipated 
through more exact and rigid tax collec- 
tions and 345,000,000 ($92,494,500) 
through new taxation. New tax meas- 
ures include increased income tax, ex- 


cess-profits tax, tax on horse racing, in- 
creased taxation on national lottery, tax- 
ation on exported merchandise, and 
taxes and internal revenues on malt and 
playing cards. 


{In millions of Pesos} 





Item | 4943 «| (1944 


Ordinary budget 
Revenues 942.9 | 1,351.1 
Expenditures = 1, 212. 5 | 1, 351. 1 





Deficit 269. 6 
Loan budget: 
Loans authorized 520.5 323. 2 
Expenditures 250.9 323.2 
Surplus 269. 6 
Autonomous institutions 
Revenues 1 507.0 i, 007.9 
Expenditures 2 507.0 651.1 
Surplus 356.8 
Total revenue 1,970.4 2, 682. 2 
Total expenditures 1,970.4 2, 325. 4 
Surplus 356.8 
1 Figure is net and does not include State contributions 
2? Figure does not include expenditures covered by 


State contributions. 
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Rice in the Indies 


The picture on our cover this 
week—calling for little comment— 
was taken by the Dutch photog- 
rapher Scherpenhuyzen and is re- 
produced through the courtesy of 
the Netherlands Information Serv- 
ice. It shows an Indonesian native 
bringing in from his fields the rice 
which forms the basic foodstuff of 
vast areas in East Asia and the 
islands of the Indies—the grain 
whose cultivation is the character- 
istic feature of so many Asiatic 
landscapes (“‘when the mist is on 
the rice-fields,’’ Kipling wrote in 
one of his memorable nostalgic mo- 
ments). Recently, certain things 
have been happening to the pro- 
duction and marketing of rice in 
Southeast Asia and the islands: 
the Japanese conquerors (in tem- 
porary tenure) seem to feel that 
total war demands other things 
more imperatively than rice. 
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The preceding table contrasts esti- 
mated revenues and expenditures for 
1944 with those of 1943. 


Belgian Congoand 
Ruanda-Urundi 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Plantation Arabica Coffee: Export 
Duty Again Suspended Temporarily, 
The export duty of 6 percent ad valorem 
on plantation Arabica coffee in the Bel- 
gian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, which 
had been reestablished on July 15, 1943, 
was again suspended for a period of 6 
months, beginning November 25, 1943, 
by ordinance law No. 401/Fin.-Dou. of 
November 24, 1943, published in the Bul- 
letin Administratif of November 25. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Janu- 
ary 8, 1944, for notice of reestablishment of 
this duty. ] 


Milk, Margarine, and Edible Fats: 
Pure-Food Regulations Revised.—Pure- 
food regulations governing the importa- 
tion, manufacture, preparation, and 
sale of milk, milk products, margarine, 
and edible fats in the Belgian Congo 
and Ruanda-Urundi were revised by 
ordinance No. 227/Vét. of July 20, 1943, 
published in the Bulletin Administratif 
on November 25, and effective 3 months 
after publication. 

This ordinance replaces those of Oc- 
tober 21, 1911, and August 31, 1927. 


British West 


Indies 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Increased on Alcohol, 
Spirits, Alcoholic Beverages, and Tobacco 
and Snuff in Jamaica.—The import du- 
ties on alcohol, spirits, alcoholic bever- 
ages, tobacco, and snuff imported into 
Jamaica, British West Indies, have been 
increased according to an import duties 
order published in the Jamaica Official 
Gazette Supplement of December 14, 
1943. 

The new general and preferential rates 
of import duty are as follows (old rates 
in parentheses): Brandy, whisky, gin, 
and rum, imported in bottle and not ex- 
ceeding 80 percent proof spirit, per liquid 
gallon, general, £3 6s. 8d. (£2 10s.), Brit- 
ish preferential, £2 8s. (£1 16s.) ; brandy, 
whisky, gin, and rum imported other- 
wise than in bottle or exceeding 80 per- 
cent proof spirit, per proof gallon, gen- 
eral, £4 (£3), British preferential £3 (£2 
5s.); bitters, liqueurs, and cordials, in- 
cluding flavoring extracts of all kinds, 
containing 40 percent proof spirit or over, 
per liquid gallon, general, £4 (£3) , British 
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preferential, £3 (£2 5s.); bay rum, per tures are balanced at 154,728,598 pesos come taxes. Receipts from these two 
proof gallon, general, £1 4s. (18s.), (equivalent to about $88,411,922). The sources are estimated at 26,450,000 pesos 
British preferential, 17s. 8d. (13s. 4d.) ; 1944 budget is 26 percent larger than that and 17,694,000 pesos. Participations 
other spirits and spiritous compounds for 1943, which placed revenues and ex- and miscellaneous receipts consist mainly 
which are = ey ag a ee per- penditures at 122,500,400 pesos. _ of income from the petroleum industry, 
ECS Soaand ant een nee oer The budget for 1944 contemplates estimated at 1,818,137 pesos, and of the 
i. hs merated, per proof gallon, gen- ordinary revenues and expenditures of 25,000,000 pesos in loans mentioned 
Sp a$ ey 105,713,281 pesos ($60,404,569) each, and _— above. 
eral, £4 (£3), British preferential, £3 (£2 3 : P 
S5.). extraordinary budget revenues and ex- The largest estimated ordinary ex- 
Manufactured cigars, per pound, gen- penditures of 49,015,318 pesos ($28,007,- penditures for 1944 are those for the 
eral, £1 10s. (15s.), British preferential, 353) each. The latter budget comprises service of the public debt by the Ministry 
£1 5s. (12s. 6d.); cigarettes, manufac- the Municipal Improvement Fund of Finance, 20,410,746 pesos ($11,662,- 
tured within the British Empire and con- (“Fondo de Fomento Municipal”), funds 700); Ministry of Government, 16,528,- 
taining not less than 50 percent of to- for which will be derived from 31 special 878 pesos ($9,444,601); Ministry of War, 
pacco grown within the British Empire, sources of revenue. Of the estimated 15,800,826 pesos ($9,028,592) ; Ministry of 
per pound, £1 2s. (1ls.); cigarettes, ordinary revenues, 25,000,000 pesos ($14,- Public Works 15,564,150 pesos ($8,893,- 
manufactured cine the British Empire —g5,000) will be obtained through credit | 355); and the Ministry of National Edu- 
and | paceman deat ~ Pee toate, _-—«operations, including an $8,000,000 Ex- cation, 10,107,285 pesos ($5,775,303). 
bacco a d. £1 3s ioe § pe ei site and port-Import Bank credit. The principal sources of extraordinary 
orwize specified, per pound general Ordinary revenues are classified as re- revenue are taxes and profits on ex- 
: £1 4s. (13s.), other manufactured to- ceipts from national property, national change transactions, estimated at 26,- 
: bacco, per pound, general, 14s. 10d. (7s. services, direct and indirect taxes, and 000,000 pesos, and income tax surcharges, 
. 10d.) , British preferential, 14s. (7s.) : and participations and miscellaneous re- estimated at 15,000,000 pesos. By far the 
; snuff, per pound, general, 9s. 4d. (4s. 8d.), ceipts. These sources are expected to major portion, 46,400,000 pesos, of ex- 
) British preferential, 7s. (3s. 6d.). provide 2.4, 5.2, 66, and 26.4 percent, re- traordinary revenue is allocated to the 
f spectively, of total ordinary revenues in Ministry of Finance. 
° 1944. The principal items included The principal sources of revenue, and 
* Bulgaria among direct and indirect taxes are expenditures, by Ministries, are shown 
customs duties and surcharges and in- by the figures on page 14. 
i- 
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7 > 
' Materials for Preserves Admitted 2 3 
- Duty-Free—Materials essential for the 3 Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 3 
€ manufacture of preserves may be im- 2 $ 
d ported oo ee payee ere under 2 [Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 3 
rmit, by a recent law effective from > 
: sown 1, 1944, according to Nachrich- 3 Gold’s “Universal Acceptability”: Gold-Standard Advocate States Views S 
ir Aussenhandel, Berlin, ‘ . > 
; god Pees : Just why gold above all other objects has attained and maintained through- Y 
if Hogs, Bacon, and Sausage: Exporta- $ out centuries such universal acceptability is a matter apparently not widely 3 
* tion Prohibited—The exportation of 3 pag ims and one to which altogether too little attention is ewery s 
live and slaughtered hogs, bacon, and $ roughout the history of money, people learned that an object became 2 
sausage wares from Bulgaria was pro- 3 universally desired when it not only gave them command over present goods $ 
C~ hibited. effective f Octob 0 Dp b 3 but gave them, generally above everything else, command over goods and 3? 
ibited, effective from October 10, 1943, $ services in the uncertain future. They perceived—vaguely, perhaps, and 
by an order of that date published in the 3 chiefly as a result of experience—that the best money metal and the most $ 
official gazette on October 27, according 2 universal metal of ornamentation were inextricably linked to each other and $ 
to Nachrichten fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, 2 to essentially the same deep-seated characteristics of people. 3 
November 4, 1943. > An explanation of the psychology of ornamentation provides an important 2 
$ part of the explanation of why the metals of ornament have surpassed all 2 
1 2 others in serving so persistently throughout the centuries as standards of 2 
1 e 2 value, media of exchange, storehouses of value, standards of deferred pay- « 
2 ae age to ae — _— eg eager pe of ge tan mg — $ 
. : ° $ are not always ultimate liquidators of claims. en of every rank, whether 4 
ol, Transpo t and Communications 3 savage or civilized, strain and toil to obtain command over goods and services $ 
CO Transport Facilities —Transportation 3 «iin the present, but in addition they, in general, attempt to store up means : 
u- facilities in southern Chile reached a 2 of commanding goods and services desired in the future. Cees he 3 
Ts critical stage in 1943 as a result of short- 2 Furthermore, men desire not only comfort and safety in living but in gen- b 4 
ito ages of rolling stock on the railroads and $ eral seek happiness in the attainment of a certain social position and prestige. 2 
ey P . . a 
en supplies for motor trucks. Costly tie-ups ¢ When the savage bedecked himself with ornament, to stand out from his 
ies have occurred at transportation junc- ¢ more common fellows, he was revealing that he was not only capable of 3 
ial tions : ———— the or mcg bere of life — = — be hgh gyn $ 
: ' = ba > with some equanimity, to enjoy some o e ‘ ; 7 
y ] uneeto connect slated resions in the © high social postion in his group, : 
tes mountains with the line f Santi > These common characteristics of people have been revealed throughout the : 
tes 1 e line from santiago 2 ages and appear in both the civilized and the savage. The variations in ¢§ 
, to Puerto Montt. When completed these $ modern civilization are superficial and in the nature of refinements which 3 
in, links will open up new agricultural and $ reflect the subtleties of the civilized mind; in essentials the’basic motives and 
eX- lumber districts. The work is progres- 2 attitudes are apparently the same. 3 . 
uid sing slowly because of the shortage of 3 It is for these reasons that those who have called gold a relic of barbarism ¢ iy 
rit materials. 2 have been so thoroughly mistaken. They have failed to assay with sufficient 3 t 
dy, @ care the basic elements in human nature that have kept gold and silver in 32 . 
er- : ¢ the forefront of moneys competing for the position of widest acceptability 2 
er- Colombia t throughout monetary history. $ 
yr " ' $ (From “Alternatives in Postwar Monetary Standards,” by Walier E. Spabr, : 
in- Exchange and Finance : Professor of Economics, New York University. Published by the Monetary Stand- $ 
ads, Budget for 1944.—In the Colombian $ ards Inquiry, New York City.) 3 
ver, budget for 1944, promulgated on De- $ i 
tish cember 27, 1943, revenues and expendi- 7 POOOOEOE EEO EEEDEDEDEDOEEEOE DE DODEOIDEDEDODO DIODE DIDODODIEDEDEDEDIDODODODOOF 4 t 
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Interim Chinese Insurance 
Law 
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‘ 
A comprehensive insurance law ¢ 
was passed by the Executive Yuan { 
of China on September 21, 1943, $ 
and promulgated on September 25, ¢ 
1943—-valid for the duration. It ¢ 
prohibits the same firm from doing b 
damage and casualty insurance, 
and life and accident insurance. ‘ 
Also, insurance companies cannot « 
engage in other enterprises. The $ 
law on mutual insurance companies { 
will be codified at a later date. It ¢ 
is reported that the Chinese Gov- ¢ 
ernment contemplates making re- ¢ 
insurance a Government monopoly. : 
The limitation on capital is that > 
at least 1,000,000 dollars Chinese ‘ 
National Currency must be paidin, « 
and that not less than 80 percent of $ 
invested reserve shall be placed in $ 
enterprises located in the territory { 
of the Republic of China. The ¢ 
ratio of reserve to outstanding in- ¢ 
surance will be set by the Ministries ¢ 
of Finance and Economic Affairs. b 
The schedule of premiums charged , 
will be set by the local insurance as- ‘ 
sociations with the approval of the « 
same ministries. Insuranceenter- ¢ 
prises already engaged in business ¢ 
in China at the time of this law ¢ 
either must comply therewith with- $ 
in a stipulated time or proceed to $ 
liquidate. ‘ 
All the foregoing acts have the : 
status of interim legislation for the ‘ 
period of the war. When the in- ¢ 
surance act is passed by the Legis- $ 
lative Yuan it becomes law without § 
limitation. While the promulga- ¢ 
tion thus is an interim Chinese act, $ 
it doubtless contains many of the $ 
provisions that may become ulti- $¢ 
mate legislation in time of peace. : 
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REVENUES 
Ordinary: Pesos 
National property-_-_......--_-- 2, 520, 872 
National service._..........- 5, 479, 0490 
Direct and indirect taxes__.. 69, 831, 107 
Participations and miscellane- 
eee 27, 882, 262 
EE ee ee 105, 713, 281 
CO, Se ee 49, 015, 318 
= ee 154, 728, 599 
EXPENDITURES 
Ordinary: 
Ministry of Finance: 
Ordinary service__-...----- 4, 575, 913 
Service of the public debt__ 20,410, 746 
Ministry of Government-_---- 16, 528, 878 
Ministry of War--_...-.-.---- 15, 800, 826 
Ministry of Public Works._._ 15, 564, 150 
Ministry of Education--_---_-_-- 10, 107, 285 
Ministry of Labor, Hygiene, 
and Social Welfare__.__--- 8, 867, 135 
ad SE a eee 13, 858, 348 
RN toe Lh 105, 713, 281 
RT poate iar os wie nas 49, 015, 318 
eke soeppnntionii tei 154, 728, 599 
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Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Increase in Monetary Stocks in Cuba 
Continues.—Cuba’s monetary stocks at 
the end of 1943 were equivalent to $323,- 
314,682 as compared with $224,884,259 at 
the end of 1942. There was thus an in- 
crease of 43.8 percent during the year. 
Stocks at the end of 1943 consisted of the 
equivalent of $141,878,273 in Cuban cur- 
rency and $181,436,409 in United States 
currency. As compared with the stocks 
at the end of 1942, these figures repre- 
sent increases of $25,614 844 and $72,- 
815,579, respectively. The increase in 
stocks of Cuban currency was the result 
of the issue of additional Cuban silver 
certificates amounting to the equivalent 
of $26,562,250 and $107,500 in fractional 
coins and reductions equivalent to $2,906 
in Cuban gold coins and $1,052,000 in 
Cuban 1-peso silver coins. The addi- 
tional Cuban silver certificates are se- 
cured by gold acquired in the United 
States in accordance with the law of 
May 2, 1942. 

The increase of about $73,000,000 in 
United States currency resulted from 
Cuba’s large favorable trade balance and 
from the operation of the recently in- 
stituted tax of fifteen one-hundredths 
of 1 percent per month on Cuban capital 
invested abroad. This tax induced in- 
vestors to repatriate funds theretofore 
held abroad in the form of deposits and 
stocks and bonds. 


Monetary Stocks of Cuba 





Hoidings December 31, 1942 | December 31, 1°48 


Cuban Treas- 


ury hold- | Dollars Peeos Doilars Pears 
ings 5, 964, 678 941, 905 902, 854) 7, 422, 395 
Held by 
banks 42, 397, 620 41, 440, 061 78, 071, 287 60, 247, S41 
Held by pub- 
lic 60, 258, 532 73, 881, 463 102,462,268 74, 208, 037 
Total. | 108,620 830 116,263,429 181,436,409) 141,878,273 





Cyprus 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Order to Control Sale Prices of Im- 
ported Articles Issued.—An order, known 
as the Defense (Control of Sale Prices of 
Imported Articles) Order, has been 
issued in Cyprus, according to the Cyprus 
Gazette of September 9, 1943. It pro- 
vides that no person, unless he is regis- 
tered under the provisions of the order, 
may import into the colony any article 
(except for personal use) or sell any im- 
ported article. Both importers and sell- 
ers of imported goods must keep records 
of the their transactions and may 
possess only a “normal” quantity of 
goods. The maximum-percentages of 
profit allowed importers and sellers on 
various imported goods are stated, and 
the barter of imported articles is pro- 
hibited. 

Importation and Sale of Medical 
Supplies Regulated.—An order regulat- 
ing the importation and sale of drugs, 
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medicines, and other medical supplies in 
Cyprus has been issued, says the Cyprus 
Gazette of November 4, 1943. Maximum 
prices are fixed for a number of items, 
and the maximum percentages of profit 
which may be realized by the importer 
or seller are fixed for others. Only 
registered imporiers may import medica] 
supplies into the colony, and only 
chemists or druggists may sell them to 
the public. Everyone dealing in medica] 
supplies must keep detailed records, 


Dominican 


Republic 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Use of nonvegetable Colorings Per- 
mitted for the Duration.—For the dura- 
tion of the war nonvegetable colorings 
may be used in the coloring of lemon- 
ades and other soft drinks, provided, in 
the judgment of the Secretariat of Sani- 
tation and Public Aid, they are not 
harmful to the public health, according 
to decree No. 1560, published in the Ga- 
ceta Oficial of December 4, 1943. 

|Previously the use of nonvegetable color- 
ings for lemonades and soft drinks has been 
expressly prohibited under article 307 of the 
Dominican Republic Sanitary Regulations, | 


Ecuador 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


New Taxes Imposed on Foreign Beer, 
Liquors, and Wines.—Foreign beer, 
liquors, and wines have been subjected 
to new taxes in Ecuador, ranging from 
20 centavos to 2 sucres per bottle, de- 
pending on the Province into which they 
are imported, according to decree No. 
962 of November 15, 1943, published in 
the Registro Oficial of November 15. 


Egypt 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Rates and Certain Excise Duties 
Increased.—The rates of excise duty 
assessed on gasoline, pure alcohol, and 
denatured alcohol for combustion pur- 
poses in Egypt were increased, effective 
January 31, 1944, by a decree of the same 
date published in the Journal Officiel of 
the same date. 

The decree raises the excise duty on 
gasoline from P. T. 152 to P. T. 183 per 
100 kilograms, the excise duty on pure 
alcohol from P. T. 30 to P. T. 40 per liter, 
and the excise duty on denatured alcohol 
from P. T. 1 to P. T. 2 per liter. (1 
piaster=approximately 4 cents in United 
States currency.) 


Transport and Communication 


Bus Transportation.—Bus transporta- 
tion in Eire for the year 1943 showed a 
slight decrease compared with 1942, both 
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as to passengers carried and gross re- 
ceipts. 

For Dublin city and suburban bus serv- 
ices, gross receipts from passenger fares 
totaled £1,020,804 in 1943; in 1942, £1,068,- 
g97. Passengers numbered 128,760,000, 
against 134,674,000 in 1942; more than 
10,147,000 vehicle-miles were traveled. 

Bus services throughout the country 
totaled 17,099,000 vehicle-miles, or near- 
ly 4,000,000 miles less than in the pre- 
ceding year. Passengers numbered 151,- 
793,000, compared with 157,621,000 in 
1942; gross receipts were £1,838,185 
against £1,889,086 in 1942. 

New Telephone Exchange Installed in 
Dublin.—The city of Dublin, Eire, -has 
installed a new telephone exchange cost- 
ing £500,000. A “typewriter key” dial 
upon which the required number is 
tapped out supersedes the old system of 
dialing on this new exchange. Th2 
equipment was obtained in the United 
Kingdom. 


El Salvador 


Transport and Communication 


Freight Movement—Commercial 
freight movement by railroad in El Sal- 
vador was about 55 percent above nor- 
mal during 1943, and about one-third 
greater than in 1942. Much of this is 
attributed to the curtailment of high- 
way transport. 

Two rail lines in El Salvador, which 
normally (1938) carry about 350,000 tons 
of commercial freight, moved about 540,- 
000 tons in 1943. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Lisis of Products Admitted Duty-Free 
From Frenc’t Indochina Continued for 
1944.—The lists of products from French 
Indcchina admitted duty free into 
France under the decree of June 21, 1943, 
have been continued in effect during 
1944, by a decree of December 14, 1943, 
published in the Journal Officiel (Vichy) 
of December 30, according to Nachrich- 
ten fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, January 
22, 1944. 


French North 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


Measures to Stimulate Agricultural 
Production in Algeria.—For the purpose 
of restoring or increasing Algerian agri- 
cultural production, the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation has as- 
sumed the authority to requisition all 
persons connected with agriculture, in- 
cluding farmers, workers, rural artisans, 
and any others available for insuring the 
working of all cultivable land, by decree 
of January 29, 1944 (published in the 
Journal Officie) of February 5). 

Workers falling under the provisions 
of the decree may not be employed by 
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any other employer, public or private, 
and no employer of agricultural labor 
may enroll or dismiss an employee with- 
out reference to the Algerian Labor Bu- 
reau. Standard rates of wages officially 
set for the particular district must be 
paid, and when, for any reason, work is 
not available, payment of half of the 
minimum daily rate is obligatory. Travel 
expenses on arrival or departure must be 
paid by the employer. Strict penalties 
are provided for noncompliance. 

Every owner or tenant of agricultural 
land must maintain the productivity of 
the land at his disposal. The*Governor 
General of Algeria is empowered to put 
land into cultivation and to regulate 
cropping. 

The tendency of many natives to 
abandon agricultural labor for more 
speculative, but often highly remunera- 
tive, jobs is one of the principal reasons 
for the introduction of the new controls. 
It is considered probable that the obliga- 
tions laid on employers may become 
permanent. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Wheat Flour and Semolina: Mini- 
mum Extraction Rate Revised in Tu- 
nisia.—The minimum rate of extraction 
was fixed at 94 percent for soft wheat 
milled into flour in Tunisia, and for hard 
wheat milled into semolina intended for 
the manufacture of food pastes as well 
as for local consumption, effective from 
October 18, 1943, by a decree of Novem- 
ber 10, published in the Journal Officiel 
Tunisien of November 17. 

Soft wheat flour must have 15 percent 
of barley flour incorporated in it. 


|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 22, 1944, for previous announcement. | 


French West 
Africa 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Wines: Importation, Exportation, and 
Sale Regulated in French Guinea.—The 
importation and exportation of ordinary 
wines (priced at 15 francs or less per 
liter) in French Guinea was made sub- 
ject to permit from the President of the 
Commission of Supplies, by order No. 
2667c.r. of October 16, 1943, published in 
the Journal Officiel of that colony on 
November 1 and effective from October 
15. 

The holding, circulation, use, sale, and 
rationing of ordinary wines was also 
regulated by this order. 


Guatemala 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Duty Rebate Granted on Certain Cre- 
solic Products Packed in Glass Contain- 
ers. Arebate of 25 percent of the Guate- 
malan import duty on certain cresolic 
products when imported in glass con- 
tainers of less than 1 gallon capacity has 
been authorized by a customs circular 
dated February 9, 1944. This reduction 
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will be granted as long as it is necessary 
to pack these products in glass con- 
tainers instead of tin containers as 
formerly. 

The rebate applies under these condi- 
tions only to cresolic products Classified 
under the item covering creoline, creo- 
sote, sizoline, carboline, kreso, sanax, 
zebeline, phenol, and similar products, 
which are dutiable at 0.06 quetzal per 
gross kilogram. 


Haiti 
Economic Conditions 


Business conditions in Haiti in Jan- 
uary were below the level of December 
1943 but were buoyed up in certain areas 
by the best January foreign trade in 
10 years. 

High prices paid for coffee brought 
more of the crop to market in Cap 
Haitien, where it was reported that local 
buying quotas are nearly filled. Sizable 
stocks still remain unpurchased. Cof- 
fee deliveries were reported to be good 
at Port-de-Paix, while the end of the 
first cocoa crop was noted. The next 
crop will be harvested in March. Busi- 
ness in Saint Marc and Gonaives was 
dull inasmuch as coffee deliveries were 
slow. The new cotton crop in these 
areas moved slowly to port; trade in 
foodstuffs with the Bahama Islands pro- 
vided the only real stimulus. From 
Petit Goave conditions were reported as 
normal with a somewhat brisk trade in 
coffee. Dull operations characterized 
trade in Jeremie, Aux Cayes, and Jacmel 
where coffee deliveries were feeble. 
Contraction of SHADA payrolls in cer- 
tain areas also contributed to decreased 
business activity. 


EXPorTS 


Heavy exports of sugar were made in 
January 1944. Contracts calling for very 
considerable shipments of both sugar and 
molasses insure bright prospects for 1944, 
with complete removal of all 1943 carry- 
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over and 1944 production assured. Ship- 
ments of cotton, bananas, and sugar 
were greater than in January 1943. Ex- 
ports of coffee and sugar were greater 
than in the preceding month of Decem- 
ber 1943. Coffee exports amounted to 
less than half the volume and value of 
shipments a year ago, and though prices 
were below those of last year, they were 
still above the average level of previous 
years. The explanation for smaller cof- 
fee shipments lies in rigid application of 
the new coffee code, higher standards of 
grading, unfamiliar routine, and other 
factors. Export standards for coffee 
have now been relaxed and freer move- 
ment is expected. 

Under the stimulus of better shipping 
facilities, the outlook for banana exports 
has improved and indications are that 
large shipments will soon be resumed. 
Sisal exports continued well below those 
recorded a year ago. The explanation 
lies largely in the greater amount of ship- 
ping made available for movement of the 
product last year. Lack of machinery 
replacement parts also continues to be 
an obstacle to sisal production. Cotton 
shipped in the first 4 months of 1943-44 
was from stocks of 1942 and 1943 cotton. 
It is unofficially estimated that some 
700,000 kilograms of this cotton remain 
in the hands of exporters. The 1944 crop 
is now coming into ports. The present 
cocoa crop has moved to port very slowly, 
no shipments being recorded in the first 2 
months and normal exports being ap- 
proached only in December and January. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Export Quotas of Specified Foods Fixed 
for Certain Areas—The Haitian Gov- 
ernment has fixed quotas for the amounts 
of various foodstuffs which it will export 
in the period January 1 to September 30, 
1944, to the British and Netherlands West 
Indies, Cuba, and to Mexico, according to 
a decree published in the Haitian press 
on January 17, 1944. Under the decree, 
685 metric tons of foodstuffs are to be 
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exported to the British Antilles, 160.5 
metric tons to the Netherlands Antilles, 
250 metric tons to Cuba, and 100 metric 
tons to Mexico. Shipments to the British 
West Indies areas are made up primarily 
of rice, corn, and millet; to the Nether- 
lands West Indies, primarily of rice and 
corn; to Cuba, entirely of rice, and to 
Mexico entrely of corn. In addition to 
the above 418 head of livestock are to be 
exported to the British Antilles, and 100 
to the Netherlands Antilles. 

[Projected exports of foodstuffs to the areas 
mentioned above are in accordance with 
Haitian export quota law No. 336 of Decem- 
ber 17, 1943, providing for the establishment 
of export quotas to the United Nations by 
countries of destination. For previous an- 
nouncement under this law, see the March 
4, 1944, issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Recommendations Not Re- 
quired for Allocated Goods Valued at 
Less than $25—Import recommenda- 
tions are no longer needed for the im- 
portation into Haiti of merchandise sub- 
ject to quota allocation when valued at 
less than $25 (not including transporta- 
tion charges) according to a communique 
issued by the Secretary of State for Com- 
merce and National Economy, published 
in Le Moniteur of October 7, 1943. 


India 


Economic Conditions 


Industrial and business activity in 
India showed a marked increase in June 
1943, only to fall off steadily in the suc- 
ceeding months July, August, and Sep- 
tember, according to the index compiled 
by the Indian financial journal, Capital. 
The collective index, based on an average 
for the year 1935, showed an increase 
from 105.7 in May to 116.9 in June, from 
which it dropped successively to 96.3 in 
September. 

Cotton, jute, and steel production de- 
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Half-Million Fertilized Fish Eggs Flown 4,000 Miles 


Half a million fertilized “flying” fish eggs, a Good Neighbor gift from the 
Great Lakes of the United States to famous Lake Titicaca, highest navigable 
lake in the world, in southern Peru, on the boundary with Bolivia, in the 
heart of South America’s Andes Mountains, recently constituted one of the 
most unusual shipments in air history. 

Shipment of the eggs by air was the only way to insure their safe arrival 
during the brief period during which they had to be kept under special con- 
ditions. It is more than 4,000 miles from the Great Lakes to Arequipa, Peru, 
most convenient airport to Lake Titicaca, where the eggs were deposited, but 
it took only 4 days for the shipment to cover that distance. Even by the 
fastest steamer—of which none would have been available, by reason of war 
conditions—the trip would in all probability have required nearly 3 weeks. 
Thanks to the well-established services available, the time element was no 
worry to those who arranged the shipment. 

The eggs, a gift to the Government of Peru and intended to improve the 
food-fish stock in famous Lake Titicaca, consisted of 500,000 whitefish eggs 
from Ohio and many thousands of lake-trout eggs from Michigan. The 
Michigan Department of Conservation and the Ohio Division of Conservation 
and Natural Resources cooperated fully in the enterprise, while the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the U. S. Department of the Interior furnished valuable 
assistance in arranging the shipment, particularly in regard to the technical 


requirements. Special government priorities were arranged for the 
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clined considerably during this periog 
while paper and coal showed little varia. 
tion. Rail- and river-borne trade was 
down because of floods, and check clear. 
ances and notes in circulation made smal] 
gains. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Total exports of Indian and foreign 
merchandise during the first 6 months 
of the current fiscal year (April through 
September) came to 968,207,141 rupees 
while the value of imports was placeg 
at 521,297,522 rupees, according to fig- 
ures published by the Department of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics 
of the Government of India. India thus 
had a positive balance of merchandise 
trade amounting to 446,909,619 rupees 
($134,615,881 at $0.301215 per rupee). 
Although the total volume of trade was 
larger for the corresponding periods of 
1941 and 1942, the balance of merchan- 
dise trade was lower—125,435,717 and 
401,700,226 rupees, respectively. 

India’s imports were almost equally 
divided between British Empire and 
non-Empire sources for the 6 months 
reported—250,345,286 and 270,952,236 
rupees, respectively. This is in marked 
contrast to the situation in 1942, when 
by the same comparison the figures were 
350,167,383 and 217,726,438 rupees. 

In the same months India continued 
to export about twice as much merchan- 
dise to British Empire countries as to 
non-Empire countries: 625,847,118 and 
295,897,927 rupees, respectively, in 1942 
and 608,912,625 and 324,595,262 rupees 
in 1943. 

The United Kingdom was the leading 
source of India’s imports in the period 
under review, with the United States 
second in 1942, and third in 1943 when 
Iran moved into second place. The 
United Kingdom was easily India’s prin- 
cipal market in both years, followed by 
the United States. 

The following figures are understood 
to include no merchandise intended for 
military use. 


{In thousands of ruper 





Aprilit April 1 to 
eptember | September 
su), 1942 30, 1943 


General imports 567, 893 521, 207 
United Kingdom 192, 383 117, 204 
United States 111,473 88, 100 
Iran 72, 613 104, 999 
Egypt.- 2. 758 64, 605 

Domestic exports 921, 745 933, 507 
United Kingdom 289, 165 261, 78 
United States 125, 99S 170, 469 
Ceylon 54, 968 79, 081 
Australia 77, 060 71, Sil 
Union of South Africa 52, 803 49, 883 





Wartime Commodity Controls 


Woolen Goods Rationed and Prices 
Controlled.—An order described as an 
anti-inflationary measure and entitled 
the Indian Woolen Goods (Control) Or- 
der, published in the Gazette of India 
of February 12, 1944, has established a 
rationing control and price control on 
specified woolen manufactures for which 
the India Industries and Civil Supplies 
Department has placed orders with mills 
in India whose productive capacity has 
been released from defense needs. Such 
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goods are to be sold by recognized dealers 
in about 50 of the more important cities 
and towns of India, at prices fixed by 
the Government. The controlled com- 
modities are: knitting wool; knitted 
goods such as sweaters, pull-overs, and 
jerseys; knitted scarves; woven shawls, 
plankets, rugs, and suitings of specified 
widths (50 inches and 29 inches). 

Woolen goods, other than those men- 
tioned, may not be sold at more than 
95 percent above production costs. 


Exchange and Finance 


Dollar Exchange for Individual Sub- 
scriptions to American Magazines and 
Periodicals: Restrictions Removed.— 
Permission of the Reserve Bank is no 
longer required in India for the sale of 
United States dollars for individual sub- 
scriptions to American magazines and 
periodicals according to a Reserve Bank 
of India circular of December 23, 1943. 

This relaxation of exchange-Control 
regulations applies only to bona fide pri- 
vate subscriptions and does not apply to 
sales of exchange to booksellers whose 
importation of magazines and periodi- 
cals are subject to import licenses issued 
by the Import Trade Controllers. Sales 
of exchange to book sellers continue to 
be subject to the usual regulations gov- 
erning the importation of goods subject 
to license. 

Surrender of Certain United States 
Dollar Securities no Longer Required.— 
The Government notification of March 
10, 1941, which required British and In- 
dian nationals to surrender their hold- 
ings of specified United States dollar 
securities to the Government of India 
ceased to be in effect on December 31, 
1943, except in respect to such securities 
as had come into possession of British 
and Indian nationals or which they had 
brought into India with them previous 
to January 1, 1944. 

These securities are still subject to the 
terms of the notification of March 10, 
1941, and must be surrendered even 
though for any reason surrender may 
not have been made before January 1, 
1944. 

Registration of holdings of United 
States dollar securities with the Govern- 
ment of India under notifications of 
July 11 and September 28, 1940, is still 
required. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
22, 1941, for the announcement of the vest- 


ing of specified United States dollar secu- 
rities. | 


Public Finance.—Expenditures of the 
Central Government of India during the 
first 8 months of the financial year 
1943-44 (April 1 through November 30, 
1943) exceeded revenues by 831,900,000 
rupees, or $250.580,759. In the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding fiscal 
year, expenditures exceeded revenues 
by 913,800,000 rupees, or $275,250,267. 
Both receipts and expenditures were 
higher than in the corresponding 8 
months of 1942—receipts by 36,700,000 
rupees and expenditures by 290,900,000 
rupees. 

The above figures do not include 
receipts and expenditures of the Rail- 
ways or of the Pusts and Telegraphs, the 
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receipts of which are up by 36,700,000 

rupees for the former and 26,800,000 
rupees for the latter over the corre- 
sponding 8 months of the 1942 fiscal 
year. 


During this period, India’s permanent 


debt showed an increase of 1,436,200,000 
rupees. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Export Prohibition Established on Ad- 
ditional Commodities—An export con- 
trol order, published in the Gazette of 
India of January 29, 1944, adds the 
following articles to the list of commodi- 
ties for which no export licenses will be 
issued: 


Asbestos and manufactures thereof; asbes- 
tos cement; belting for machinery (of cotton, 
hair, or leather); cinematograph films (not 
exposed); clocks, watches, and parts thereof; 
cutlery, all sorts; razors and razor blades; 
synthetic dyestuffs, including coal-tar deriva- 
tives used in any dyeing process; natural 
indigo; glass bottles of crown cork pattern, 
empty or when in use as containers; rosin; 
clinical thermomcters; cinematograph equip- 
ment; electrical installation accessories; 
electrical insulating materials of all sorts; 
electrical lighting accessories and fittings; 
electric wires and cables (including tele- 
graph and telephone wires and accessories); 
high-tension and low-tension control-switch 
gear; transmission-line equipment; wireless 
instruments and parts thereof; X-ray equip- 
ment and parts thereof; kieselguhr; all sorts 
of ball and roller bearings; motors, genera- 
tors, and transformers; all sorts of paper 
and pasteboard and manufactures thereof; 
stationery; printers’ and lithographers’ inks; 
wood pulp, rags, and other materials for 
paper making; woolen manufacturers, in- 


cluding woolen yarn and hosiery; and um- 


brellas and umbrella fittings. 


These articles were formerly subject 
to export license. 

Goods transshipped at a port in Brit- 
ish India, goods exported under the 
orders of Naval, Military, or Air Force 
authorities for Naval, Military, or Air 
Force requirements; goods exported 
under the orders of the Central Govern- 
ment or such officers as may be ap- 
pointed by the Central Government in 
this behalf, and goods covered by an 
Open General License issued by the 
Central Government are expected from 
this export prohibition. 


Transport and Communication 


Carloadings.—Freight carloadings of 
the Indian railways decreased by 1.43 
percent on the broad-gage and in- 
creased by 2.87 percent on the meter- 
gage in December 1943 compared with 
December 1942. 

From April to December 31, 1943, 
freight carloadings were higher by 0.41 
percent on the broad-gage and by 8.90 
percent on the meter-gage. 


Martinique 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Sugar: Standards Specifications for 
Exports Fixed.—Standards specifications 
for sugar exports have been established 
in Martinique and export of sugar not 
meeting the standards is prohibited ac- 
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BITS OF CARELESS TALK 


ARE PIECED TOGETHER BY THE ENEMY 


cording to order No. 153 published in the 
Journal Officiel de la Martinique, Janu- 
ary 27, 1944. The order prohibits ex- 
ports of sugar other than grades AA, A, 
B, or C. A minimum shipment must 
contain at least 10 sacks of each grade 
shipped. Shipments are to be made in 
new sacks of either cotton or jute of 100- 
kilogram capacity which should indicate 
the grade or type, its number, trade- 
mark, and have the name Martinique 
marked in large type. Each shipment 
must be accompanied by a certificate of 
analysis issued by an official laboratory. 
Samples of the shipments submitted must 
correspond with the analyses and be 
classified in accordance with their de- 
gree of polarization, percentage of hu- 
midity, and appearance. 

Pineapples: Export Standards Estab- 
lished. —New export standards for canned 
pineapples have been established in 
Martinique, according to order No. 154 
published in the Journal Officiel de la 
Martinique of January 27, 1944. Under 
these standards the fruit must be of a 
specified quality and properly packed be- 
fore exportation will be permitted. A 
request to export pineapples must be 
made by the exporter to the Standards 
Control Service at least 15 days before 
scheduled exportation. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty Changes Affecting Wide 
Range of Products Rescinded.—The 
Mexican import duty changes, which 
were promulgated on December 18, 1943, 
and which increased the duties on a wide 
range of products and reduced the rates 
on a few, have been rescinded by a Mex- 
ican Executive decree of February 15, 
1944, published in the Diario Oficial of 
March 2, 1944. 


|For announcements of these import duty 
changes and their subsequent postponement, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 
22 and 29, 1944.] 
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planted to vegetables. 


grown to provide pickles. 


brief descriptive “box” on page 16.] 
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Vocation: Block-Busting—Avocation: Greens-Growing 


The Royal Air Force in the United Kingdom has undertaken to assist the 
British food-production effort by utilizing spare land on its camps to grow 
food crops, says an English publication. 
ing around the individual camps ranges from 5 or 6 acres to as much as 40 
or 50 acres. During 1943, more than 7,000 acres of airdrome land were 


When the project started, diverse crops were grown with little regard for 
kitchen requirements, but today there is a high degree of concentration on 
such crops as greens, early potatoes, and winter vegetables. Green peas are 
a general favorite, and cauliflower, ridge cucumbers, and red cabbage are 


To encourage the R. A. F. units to undertake gardening, the Minister for 
Air awards a trophy annually to the camp that has shown the best effort in 
making itself self-supporting in vegetables. 

In the camps throughout the British Isles the total value of vegetables 
raised by the Royal Air Force gardeners is probably in excess of £225,000. The 
Air Ministry pays for these vegetables, and the gardening scheme is credited 
with the value of the crops sent to the mess. This profit is paid into the 
P. S. I. Fund for the improvement of camp recreation facilities. 


[FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY called attention to these R. A. F. gardening enter- 
prises in its issue of Oct. 30, 1943, through the medium of the cover picture and a 


Unused lands available for garden- 
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Export Subsidy on Ejido-Produced 
Garbanzos to be Paid to Ejidal Credit 
Bank.—The export subsidy on garbanzos 
(chickpeas) produced on ejidal lands 
will be paid directly to the Nation] Bank 
of Ejidal Credit, instead of solely to 
the National Union of Organizations of 
Producers and Exporters of Garbanzos, 
under provisions of a Mexican Executive 
resolution, promulgated February 9, 1944. 
The subsidy is equivalent to practically 
the entire amount of the exzort duty. 


Netherlands West 
Indies 


Economic Conditions 


Activities of the refineries in Curacao 
and Aruba, which account for 80 per- 
cent of the import and export trade of 
the Netherlands West Indies, were well 
maintained throughout 1943, and at the 
end of the year construction at the two 
operating plants had been completed for 
an expansion of production. Operation 
of the smaller of the three refineries, 
however, ceased early in the year under 
review, for the duration of the war, due 
to difficulties in obtaining equipment for 
operational purposes. A large graving 
dock was completed during the first part 
of 1943 capable of taking vessels up to 
600 feet in length and is considered an 
important step toward keeping ships in 
constant service. 

Because of the shortage during the 
year of both skilled and unskilled labor, 
the Government of Curacao took steps 
to freeze essential workers in Certain oc- 
cupations, including government work, 
certain phases of the oil industry, and 
some work connected with shipping. 
Salaries and wages were generally in- 
creased to meet the higher cost of living. 
The Curacao Government’s price-con- 
trol program was effective during the 
year under review; maximum profit mar- 
gins were fixed on many food products, 


particularly on tinned foods, dried fish, 
and corn meal, and food prices became 
stabilized or receded slightly. 

Price-regulation violators were prose- 
cuted by the Government, and a careful 
watch over prices continues. The 
abundance of money and the lack of 
goods, however, led to sharp rises in 
values of real estate, and houses and land 
exchanged hands at swiftly increasing 
prices, although there was a tendency 
on the part of real-estate owners to keep 
their holding despite their ability to sell 
at handsome profits. 


IMPORT ‘TRADE 


Fresh meat was furnished to an im- 
portant extent by Argentina, together 
with some tinned products, but the main 
supplier of food in 1943 was the United 
States. Curacao’s import requirements 
of nonpetroleum products has been met 
since the beginning of the war princi- 
pally by the United States. While 
chortages of some food items developed 
during the year, these were never seri- 
ous enough to affect the general welfare 
of the population, and substitutes were 
usually available. Imports of other mer- 
chandise such as clothing, drygoods, and 
hardware were not as large as in nor- 
mal years but considering the difficult 
supply situation regarding these items, 
even in the United States, Curacao fared 
very well. 

Inkoop Central Curacao, Known as 
INCU, a branch office of the Netherlands 
Purchasing Commission, played an in- 
creasingly important role as a clearing 
house through which imports reached 
the Netherlands West Indies. 


Transport and Communication 


Air and Bus Service Developments.— 
Because of the inadequacy of transpor- 
tation facilities resulting from the lack 
of tires for private cars and for station 
wagons which were used as busses, a 
reorganization of the bus service took 
place under government direction. 
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While bus-transportation facilities are 
still inadequate, Government interven. 
tion did much to improve the situation. 
A few additional busses were obtained, 
and privately owned station wagons were 
put on regular runs with fixed rates for 
services. 

On December 31, 1943, the Governor 
of Curacao granted to Pan American 
Airways, Inc., a concession authorizing 
that company to extend to Curacao its 
services connecting Miami, Ciudad Tru- 
jillo, and La Guaira. Regular service 
was inaugurated by Pan American Air- 
ways on February 7, 1944, with the land- 
ing of a Pan American plane at Hato 
Field. 


Southern 


Rhodesia 


Economic Conditions 


General business in Southern Rhodesia 
during recent weeks has been brisk, de- 
spite the scarcity of stocks reported late 
in the year. There has been improve- 
ment in the flow of imported goods, and 
larger and more regular shipments are 
expected from the United Kingdom and 
the United States. 

Supplies of meat to local consumers are 
shortly to be rationed on the basis of 75 
percent of normal requirements. 

Considerable interest is being shown 
in the development of dehydration as a 
means of preserving fruit, vegetables, 
and meat. Plans are already advanced 
for the establishment of a dehydration 
industry in the colony, and growers have 
been asked by the British Government 
to increase their acreages of onions, to- 
matoes, and Cape gooseberries, to fill the 
demand for military requirements. 

Based on the August 1939 level as 100, 
the cost-of-living index number (retail 
prices of food, fuel, and similar items) 
rose to 121.9 in December. The corre- 
sponding figure for November was 121.3 
and for December 1942 it was 114.3. 


MINERAL OUTPUT DECLINES IN VALUE 
DurInG 1943 


The value of Southern Rhodesia’s min- 
eral output during 1943 was £8,864,000, a 
decline of 5.5 percent as compared with 
£9,.377,000 in 1942. 

Although the output of base metals 
and minerals was valued at £3,336,000, 
the highest in the colony’s history and 
an increase of 12.1 percent over the pre- 
ceding year, it was offset by a large de- 
cline in gold and silver production. 

Gold production declined 13.6 percent 
to 656,684 fine ounces valued at £5,516,- 
000, as compared with the 1942 output 
of 760,030 ounces valued at £6,384,000. 
The continued decline in the produc- 
tion of silver was even more pronounced, 
output being less than 120,000 fine ounces 
valued at £12,000, a decline in quantity 
of mcre than 27 percent from the preced- 
ing year. 

The production of precious metals was 
adversely affected by the cost of mate- 
rials and the shortage in supplies and 
labor. The Government continued to 
encourage increased production of the 
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strategic minerals, such as asbestos, coal, 
tungsten, chrome, and mica. 

In addition to the production of min- 
erals, the mining industry continued the 
manufacture of. necessary munitions, 
spare tank parts, and similar items. 

Native laborers employed on mines 
during November 1943 (latest data avail- 
able) numbered 174,373, a decrease of 
2,036 compared with November 1942. 
Less than 19,000 were local workers, the 
remainder being recruited from North- 
ern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Portuguese 
territory, and other sources. 


AGRICULTURE 


The 1942-43 season for summer crops 
(European-grown) was_ unfavorable. 
There was little rainfall at planting time, 
and the later spring rains were exces- 
sive, resulting in damage to the corn and 
tobacco crops in Mashonaland. Crops 
were late in Matabeleland, but survived 
a dry period better than had been antici- 
pated 

The corn crop was affected by fungus, 
and tobacco production was impaired by 
spot and mold. 

The area devoted to summer-crop cul- 
tivation totaled 539,000 acres, with grain 
crops accounting for 285,000 acres and 
legumes for 132,000 acres. 

The new 1943-44 tobacco crop has been 
roughly estimated at 30,000,000 pounds. 

The area on European holdings de- 
voted to summer crops in 1941-42 and 
1942-43 is shown in the following table: 





Number of ocres 
Item 


1941-42 1942-43 


Corn 231, S87 282, 151 
Seed cotton : 5,177 6.058 
Tobace 

Virginia type 75, 893 63, 507 

lurkish 3, 216 5, 302 
Sunflower seed A817 6, 3068 
lea ol 
Groundnuts 4, 752 7. 136 
Potatoes 1, 837 2 
Sunn-hemp 15, 147 11,577 





The yield from summer crops on Euro- 
pean holdings in 1941-42 and 1942-43 
is shown in the table following: 





Yield Per 
atin cent 
ltem of 

1941-42 IM42-43 = change 


Corn... 200 pound baes 1, 160,845) 1,606,516 +38. 4 


Seed cotion pounds 2, 241,930) 1,675, 428 25 3 
Tobacco: 
Virginia typ. do 47, 519, 499.31, 201, 388 34.2 
Turkish do 1, 441, 782) 2,460,355 +60. 2 
Sunflower seed 
125 pound bavs 22, 289 29, 526° +32. 5 
Tea. poun Is $06, 000 5OR, 5CO +25. 2 
Croundnuts bags 44, 890 (4,961 +44.7 
Potatoes do i}, 206 101,795 +53.5 
Sunn-hemp do 13, 228 12,468 ~— 5.8 





During 1943, 1,315,407 pounds of butter 
were manufactured by creameries, an in- 
crease of more than 14 percent compared 
with production cf 1,149,271 pounds for 
1942. 

Cheese produced by factories and farm 
dairies from January through December 
1943, totaled 542,948 pounds, an increase 
of 9.4 percent over the 1942 figure of 
496,252 pounds. 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


The average level of prices paid for 
all farming requisites has risen 43.3 per- 
cent since August 1939, according to 
figures recently published in the Eco- 
nomic and _ Statistical Bulletin of 
Southern Rhodesia. 


Exchange-and Finance 


Revenue Tops Expenditure in First 
Half Year.—For the first time, Southern 
Rhodesia’s revenue exceeded expendi- 
ture during the first 6 months of the 
fiscal year. Receipts in the half year 
to September 30, 1943, totaled £4,105,000, 
against an expenditure of £3,923,000. 
While receipts are less than one-half the 
annual estimate of £9,419,000, additional 
taxation levied this year is expected to 
raise an extra £824,000, principally from 
the increased rates of income tax. 

Taxes on income yielded £1,914,000 for 
the period April to September 1943, 
while the excess-profits tax produced 
nearly £226,000. Other important 
revenue sources were the customs 
duties (£574,000). native tax (£295,000), 
and mining revenue (£276,000). 

Less than 39 percent of the 1943-44 
appropriation of £10,264,000 had been ex- 
pended by September 30. War charges 
totaling £1,902,000, accounted for more 
than 48 percent of the first 6 months’ 
expenditure, air training costing the 
Government £773,000, military forces 
£709,000, and internment camps an ad- 
ditional £202,000 of the total. Largest 
ordinary expenditures were loan service 
of £271,000, education, £223,000, and the 
British South Africa Police, £207,000. 


Syriaand Lebanon. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Passenger Automobiles and Trucks: 
Import Duties Changed From Ad Valorem 
to Specific Rates.—Import duties on pas- 
senger automobiles and motor trucks in 
Syria and Lebanon were changed from 
ad valorem to specific rates, based on 
weight and horsepower, by order No. 
501/FC of December 7, 1943, published 
in the Bulletin Officiel of December 15. 
This change was reported to have been 
brought about by the difficulty of as- 
sessing ad valorem rates, particularly on 
used motor vehicles. 

The new rates of the normal tariff are 
as follows, in Syrian piasters per net kilo- 
gram, unless otherwise specified: 


1. Complete passenger automobiles, ready 
for use, weighing: 

(a) Less than 1,500 kilograms: Of less 
than 7 horsepower, 25 percent ad valorem; 
of 7 to 14 horsepower (inclusive), 750 Syrian 
pounds each; of 15 to 19 horsepower, 1,000 
Syrian pounds each; of 20 to 24 horsepower, 
130; of.25 horsepower and over, 140; 

(b) 1,500 kilograms and over but less 
than 2,000 kilograms: Of less than 20 horse- 
power, 105; or 20 to 24 horsepower (inclu- 
sive), 130; of 25 horsepower and over, 150; 

(c) 2,000 kilograms and over: Of less than 
15 horsepower, 105; of 15 to 19 horsepower 
(inclusive), 130; of 20 to 24 horsepower, 140; 
of 25 horsepower and over, 160; 

2. Other automotive vehicles (except mo- 
torcycles) : 

(a) Without body or provided only with 
the driver’s cab, 80; and 
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(b) with a body wholly or partially made 
of wood, sheet iron, or any other material, 
100. 

{Motorcars were formerly dutiable, under 
the normal tariff, at 35 percent ad valorem. 
The normal tariff applies to the United 
States. Special preferential rates are pro- 
vided for gocds from Palestine. See ForEIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 20, 1942, for 
previcus change. One Syrian pound (100 
piasters) equals about $0.45.| 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Matches and Flints: “National De- 
fense”’ Taxes Increased.—The Turkish 
“national defense” tax was increased on 
matches from 2.25 piasters to 3 piasters 
per box of 50 matches, and on lighter 
flints from 9 piasters to 12 piasters each, 
by law No. 4415 of May 18, 1943, pub- 
lished in the Turkish official gazette and 
effective on May 25. 

This tax is collected at the time of 
sales by the match monopoly company. 

Flours Exempted from Increase in 
Transaction (Sales) Tazx.—All flours 
milled from grains were exempted, upon 
importation or manufacture in Turkey, 
from the increase in the general transac- 
tion (sales) tax from 12.5 percent to 15 
percent, by law No. 4415 of May 18, 1943, 
published in the Turkish official gazette 
and effective on May 25. 

|The increase in this tax was announced in 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 2, 
1943. ] 


Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


POSITIVE MERCHANDISE MADE BALANCE 
LARGER IN 1943 


It is believed that the Union’s positive 
balance of merchandise trade in 1943 ex- 
ceeded that of 1942. This is partially 
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explained by lack of shipping space, 
Union import restrictions, and export 
controls in the United Kingdom and the 
United States, normally the main export- 
ers to South Africa. An adverse factor 
in the current account for 1943, however, 
was the loss to the Union of many “in- 
visible” items, such as bunker coal, ships’ 
stores, and tourists’ expenditures. This 
was occasioned by the reopening of the 
Mediterranean route which resulted in 
Union ports being less frequented. (The 
South African Director of Ports and 
Shipping recently announced that since 
the war began, 38,000 ships with a gross 
registered tonnage of 163,000,000 tons 
have been handled at Union ports, and 
have been supplied with 5,600,000 tons of 
coai. Food supplies to military convoys 
and shipping amounted to £20,000,000.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget Proposes Additional Reve- 
nue.—The South African budget for the 
fiscal year 1944-45, as submitted to Par- 
liament by the Minister of Finance, esti- 
mates expenditures at approximately 
£180,000,000. About two-thirds is to be 
met from revenue and one-third from 
loan account. Allocated for defense in 
the coming year will be £102,500,000, the 
same as in the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1944. Expenditures on services other 
than defense will be increased from 
£57,000,000 in this fiscal year to £59,813,- 
520 in the next. 

On the existing basis of taxation, the 
Minister estimates the revenue for next 
year will be £107,000,000. He proposed 
to raise £4,313,500 additional revenue 
from increased death duties, a surcharge 
on the transfer duty, an extra stamp 
duty on stockbrokers’ notes, a special 
contribution from the diamond mines, a 
revision of farm income tax provisions 
to prevent evasion of the supertax, and 
increased excises on cigarettes, pipe to- 
bacco, matches, and both fortified and 
sparkling wines. 

The Minister expects the special tax 
on the gold mines to bring in £1,400,000 
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less in 1944-45 than it did in 1943-44. 
The gold-mining industry is disappointed 
that there was no reduction of the gold- 
realization charge in the new budget, but 
both gold and diamond shares reacted 
favorably, the former because no addi- 
tional burden was imposed and the lat- 
ter because the increased taxes appear 
to be less than was expected. It is said 
that the new budget is regarded gen- 
erally as lenient, especially on middle- 
and lower-income groups. 

The total appropriations for the cur- 
rent fiscal year ending March 31, 1944, 
are £110,354,659 on revenue account and 
£67,990,261 on loan account. Because of 
savings and buoyant revenue, the Treas- 
ury has £10,630,731 more on revenue ac- 
count and £12,414374 on loan account 
than was expected on the basis of last 
year’s budget. 

Reduction of Purchasing Power and 
Repatriation of Debt.—It is the avowed 
intention of the Government to take 
more money from the citizenry in loans 
and taxes than is actually needed in order 
to reduce the amount of purchasing 
power and thereby stem inflation. In 
August, the Minister stated: “Last year 
we took £30,000,000 more from the public 
than we required.” In the same speech, 
he made clear the Government’s policy 
of borrowing inside South Africa rather 
than in London as in the past. He 
pointed out that, although at the begin- 
ning of the war South Africa had ap- 
proximately £100,000,000 worth of over- 
sea, debt, the central government in Au- 
gust 1943, had only some £17,000,000 of 
foreign-held debt, and that the Union’s 
financial strength had accordingly been 
improved by having to send out of the 
country interest on £83,000,000 less of in- 
debtedness. In December 1943, the Min- 
ister stated that there was virtually no 
Government debt left abroad to be re- 
patriated. The average rate of interest 
on the external debt of the Government 
is 3.725 percent, while that on the in- 
ternal debt is 3.234. If, however, the 
costs incurred in raising loans are taken 
into consideration, both these average 
rates would be slightly higher. 

The Minister also pointed out that 
there were municipal and private for- 
eign-held obligations still outstanding 
and urged their redemption. A compari- 
son of gold-mining dividends paid do- 
mestically and paid abroad indicated a 
sharp repatriation of gold shares, which 
the London Economist estimates as ex- 
ceeding £50,000,000 since 1939. Part of 
this is caused by the special tax on divi- 
dends going abroad, which was raised 
last year from 5 percent to 7'2 percent. 
Some South African industrialists are 
dubious about the wisdom of this tax as 
they are mindful of the fact that if a 
large post-war industrial expansion takes 
place in the Union, foreign capital may 
be required. 

Another adverse influence has arisen 
out of the payments made to South Afri- 
can troops stationed in the sterling area 
outside of the Union and in the Medi- 
terranean. The South African Govern- 
ment bears the entire cost of maintain- 
ing these forces, and accordingly, has 
had a much greater need for sterling 


funds. 
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United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


Sterling-Area Changes.—According to 
a Bank of England notice, Syria, the 
Lebanon, and French territory overseas 
were placed outside the sterling area on 
and after February 9, 1944. The curren- 
cies of these areas are added to the list of 
specified currencies which must be of- 
fered for sale to the Bank of England, 
and transfers from accounts of residents 
of the sterling area to sterling accounts 
of residents of any of these territories 
will in the future require permission on 
sterling transfer forms, describing the 
type of account to be credited as a French 
oversea account, a Syrian account, or a 
Lebanese account, as appropriate. 

The sterling area now consists of the 
British Empire (except Canada and New- 
foundland), British Mandated Terri- 
tories, British Protectorates and Pro- 
tected States, Egypt, the Sudan, Iraq, 
the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, 
Iceland, and the Faroe Islands. 


Uruguay 
Economic Conditions 


Heavy rainfall in February, in marked 
contrast to the drought of a year ago, 
resulted in generally favorable conditions 
for livestock and agriculture. Problems 
of distribution were greater than those 
of production. The new meat contract 
for 1944 was signed at the close of the 
year and deliveries were begun. Despite 
political demands that the supplies of 
good meat for domestic consumption be 
maintained, export shipments of meat in 
1944 are expected to at least equal those 
in 1943. 

Negotiations for the sale of the new 
wool clip had not been completed. Al- 
though the quality was not so good as had 
been expected, the wool was marketable 
in the United States at prices which, 
while lower, were still remunerative. 

The summer tourist season reached its 
peak in numbers of visitors, but because 
of unfavorable weather conditions finan- 
cial returns from visitors did not reach 
expectations. Threats of strikes, par- 
ticularly in the field of transportation, 
continued to disturb industry. 

If satisfactory disposition is made of 
meat and wool, the two products which 
are of the greatest importance in the 
economy of Uruguay, the present year 
may produce another large export bal- 
ance, no material increase in imports 
being expected. The Bank of the Repub- 
lic seems adequately prepared to take 
care of the foreign-exchange business 
which will result. 


LIVESTOCK AND AGRICULTURE 


Cattle receipts during January were 
43,070 head as compared with 110,856 in 
January 1943, but the average price was 
16.1 centesimos per kilogram liveweight 
compared with 11.9 centesimos a year 
ago. The drought last year caused heavy 
dealings in the slaughterhouses, but 
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now, because of improved pasturage, 
farmers are holding their animals until 
they reach prime condition and can 
command good prices. 

Sheep receipts, including those by 
Frigorifico Anglo, for January were 214,- 
031, as compared with 151,043 for Jan- 
uary 1943. Prices remained relatively 
unchanged, but toward the end of the 
month the Frigorifico Nacional bid up 
the price of wethers for the local market, 
the foreign packing houses again re- 
fusing to buy at tHe high levels. 

The recent plague of locusts subsided, 
put grasshoppers appeared in certain 
sections to cause new difficulties. The 
hoof-and-mouth disease continued under 
control, but it has not disappeared, and 
losses to the milk industry have become 
a matter of concern. Daily receipts of 
milk in the State enterprise (Conaprole— 
the National Milk Cooperative) drcpped 
from 337,000 liters to 197,000 liters, and 
the mortality among milk cows approxi- 
mated 15,000 animals. The Bank of the 
Republic has agreed to make loans at 
4 percent, redeemable within 4 years, to 
dairy farmers who have suffered losses 
from the epidemic. 

Estimates of the new wool clip were in- 
creased to 130,000 bales, but the quality 
is not so good as was expected. The 
local industry will probably require 
about 12,000 bales. Total exports of 
wool from October 1943 to January 31, 
1944, amounted to 44,298 bales, of which 
possibly 17,000 bales were of the old clip. 
An additional 30,000 bales had been sold, 
but not shipped. Sale of the remaining 
60,000 bales at 8.50 pesos per 10 kilo- 
grams was under negotiation. Accept- 
ance at this price level would solve one 
of the most important problems of the 
year. 

In general, the agricultural situation 
in February was goad, and production 
was expected to be better than for some 
years. 

During February the official Govern- 
ment estimates of the areas sown to corn, 
sunflower seed, and peanuts were an- 
nounced as follows: Corn, 256 306 hec- 
tares in 1944 and 176,636 in 1943; sun- 
flower seed 51,661 hectares in 1944, and 
27,733 in 1943; peanuts, 4,650 hectares in 
1944 and 7,034 hectares in 1943 (1 hec- 
tare=2.47 acres). These figures repre- 
sent an increase of 45.1 percent in the 
area planted to corn and 86.3 percent in 
the area planted to sunflower seed, with 
a reduction of 34 percent in the area 
planted to peanuts. The total area sown 
to peanuts is relatively unimportant. 
While the land was in good condition, 
the form of caterpillar known as the 
army worm attacked corn and sunflower 
plants causing some damage. Two Uru- 
guyan departments reported the sowing 
of hemp, but the area devoted to this 
crop is small. 

A shipment of 40,000 boxes of Cana- 
dian seed potatoes was made available 
to interested farmers. Despite the good 
supply from the last crop, there is a need 
for new and increased planting. Al- 
though abrupt changes in temperature 
had affected the yield adversely, a good 
rice harvest was expected within a 
month. 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


MANUFACTURING 


Capacity operations continued in the 
woolen mills, and principal factories, 
with orders on hand for more than a year 
ahead, were refusing to accept new busi- 
ness. Despite shortages of both mercer- 
ized combed and carded yarns, there was 
reasonable activity in the cotton-textile 
mills. Factories with sufficient stocks 
were working two shifts. The export 
demand was increasing, but the domestic 
market was quiet. The prices were firm 
to strong. The supply of needles for 
knitting machines was reported to be in- 
adequate. The United States is now the 
only supplier of mercerized yarns, and 
the quota available for Uruguay has had 
to be reduced. Brazil is the only supplier 
of carded yarns, and it is believed that 
this source will soon be cut off by export 
prohibitions. From the supply stand- 
point, the general situation was re- 
garded as uncertain. The shortage of 
rayon, normally used in combination 
with cotton yarns, has continued for so 
long that the necessary adjustments have 
been made. Likewise the demand for 
rayon fabrics has subsided. 

Tanneries were less active, despite 
some export demand from South Africa 
and Brazil. The failure of two large 
shoe stores caused concern, but orders 
for leathers from principal shoe manu- 
facturers were expected to be placed after 
the middle of March. Prices were un- 
changed. 

In the shce industry there was the 
usual seasonal inactivity. Measures 
taken by the Government to protect 
cattle, and export demand for fine leath- 
ers, box calf and kid skin, caused scarci- 
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ties of this type of merchandise. There 
was an abundance of heavy leathers, 
particularly coarse sole leather. 

The local glass industry was greatly 
stimulated by arrivals of fuel oil. With 
better fuel prospects, plants were ex- 
panding, the principal manufacturer an- 
ticipating production of more than 
2,000,000 bottles during the next 4 
months. If the supply of fuel oil can be 
maintained, the prospects for the glass 
industry in 1944 are bright. 

The situation in the hat industry was 
not good. Samples and prices sent to 
the United States and Mexico did not 
bring orders, and the local demand was 
very light. In February the hat industry 
was in a serious position because of its 
inability to obtain business at home or 
abroad. 


DoMESTIC TRADE AND PRICES 


Domestic merchandising was only 
fairly satisfactory. Cool weather affected 
adversely the sales of summer clothing. 
Many special sales of beach and similar 
apparel featured prices too low for ade- 
quate profit margins. There was some 
activity in children’s clothing in prep- 
aration for the reopening of the schools, 
and purchases by tourists increased the 
volume of sales somewhat, but the mone- 
tary return on total sales was disap- 
pointing. 

The official general index of 122 for 
the cost of living in Montevideo in Janu- 
ary 1944 was practically unchanged from 
the December figure of 121.8, and only 
19 points above that of a year ago. 
While this index has been questioned 
repeatedly, in the absence of any other 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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American Standards Association Sends Bulletin in Spanish to 
Latin America 


The American Standards Association has put out a booklet in Spanish on 
the elements of industrial standardization. This booklet, which is the work 
of Alberto Magno-Rodrigues, head of the Inter-American Division at the New 
York office of the American Standards Association, in collaboration with 
Cyrus T. Brady, jr., chief field representative of ASA, is being sent to the 
standardization groups in Latin American countries as part of a plan to 
exchange material with these groups, as well as to other institutions and 
individuals interested. 

The publication—“Elementos de Normalizaci6n Industrial’—provides its 
readers with some information on the significance of the word “standardiza- 
tion.” The idea is to present this information to the nontechnical reader 
interested in standardization and to show the economies which can be realized 
from the use of standards in industry. The booklet outlines what standards 
are, the kinds of standards in use, and the economic and social significance 
of standards. It tells how standardization has developed in this country and 
carries on to the importance of international cooperation in the development 
of standards, particularly in facilitating trade. It touches on the manner in 
which standardizing bodies are formed and how they function. 

The object of the booklet is to aid in furthering cooperation between the 
standardizing bodies of the North, Central, and South American countries, 
for their common benefit. 

Latin American countries have already shown a great deal of interest in 
North American standards and have asked for a good deal of information. 
Since rapid industrialization has taken place in many of the Latin American 
countries, standardization has been growing in importance. 


[FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY published, in the issue of August 28, 1943, a feature 
article entitled “Commercial Standards Cement Inter-American Trade,” in which, 
among other relevant considerations, special stress was placed on the activity of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce in making available to the “other Americas” 
commercial standards in Spanish and Portuguese versions. ] 
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Beverages 


URUGUAYAN VITICULTURE 


Vineyard owners in Uruguay found 
1943 to be their best year since 1938, with 
a total production of 121,726 metric tons 
of grapes, compared with 105,552 tons 
in 1942. 

Wine production expanded from 68,- 
900,000 liters (1 liter=1.0567 quarts) in 
1942 to 77,293,641 liters in 1943. 


Chemicals 


IMPORTS BY JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Imports of mineral and chemical fer- 
tilizers by Jamaica, British West Indies, 
decreased to only 3,497 tons in 1942, from 
8,049 in 1941 and 12,160 tons in 1940, a 
foreign trade journal reports. 

Chilean nitrate imports declined from 
6,394 tons in 1941 to 1,115 in 1942. Im- 
ports of mixed fertilizers increased from 
1,105 tons in 1941 to 2,975 tons in 1942; 
Canada was the principal supplier of this 
group. 

Imports of polishes and blackings into 
Jamaica increased both in volume and 
value in 1942 over 1941, a foreign trade 
journal reports. 

Imports in 1942 amounted to 601,356 
pounds, valued at £36,036, compared with 
408.539 pounds with a value of £19,964 in 
1941. The United Kingdom was the 
principal supplier. Imports from Can- 
ada dropped from 45,938 pounds in 1941 
to 24,997 pounds in 1942. 


New METHOD OF MANUFACTURING SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE INVESTIGATED IN EIRE 


Eire’s Emergency Scientific Bureau has 
been investigating the production of a 
concentrated superphosphate without 
the use of sulfuric acid, says a European 
chemical magazine. Consideration has 
been given to the possibility of using a 
process which employs phosphoric acid. 

The Bureau has not experimented 
with the manufacture of serpentine 
superphosphate but has directed its ef- 
forts principally to converting the insol- 
uble phosphate from Clare phosphate 
rock to a citric-soluble form. Tests have 
shown that a material with a high degree 
of solubility can be produced by treating 
ground phosphate rock with sodium car- 
bonate. 

Attempts are still being made to de- 
termine the most suitable type of phos- 
phatic fertilizer, it is stated. 


FRENCH MOROCCO CONSIDERING PYRETHRUM 
PRODUCTION 


The possibility of growing pyrethrum 
and manufacturing insecticides’ in 
French Morocco has been under consid- 
eration. It is stated that the climate and 
soil in the Protectorate are suitable for 
the growing of the plant. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


New Zealand’s imports of chemical fer- 
tilizers increased almost 15 percent in 
value during the first 9 months of 1943, 
compared with the corresponding period 
in 1942, according to published New Zea- 
land customs statistics. 

Imports totaled £NZ364,195 in the Jan- 
uary-to-September 1943 period; for the 
comparable months in 1942, the total was 
£NZ317,861. 

Imports of salt into New Zealand 
showed a large increase in value during 
the first 9 months of 1943 over the 
corresponding months in 1942, accord- 
ing to published New Zealand customs 
statistics. 

The total for the January to Septem- 
ber 1943 period totaled £NZ146,219, 
whereas the figure for the comparable 
period in 1942 was £NZ66,862. 


MatcH Factory ESTABLISHED IN PANAMA 


A match factory, Fabrica Nacional de 
Fosforos de Barletta y Compania Ltda., 
has recently been established in Panama. 

The company has a capital of $150,000, 
divided equally between Panamanian 
and Cuban interests. Operations had 
not begun at the end of 1943, but the ma- 
chinery had arrived and was being in- 
stalled. 

Wax matches will be manufactured. 
These are commonly used in some Latin 
American countries, but are just now 
being introduced in Panama. 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS 


Peru's imports of chemical and phar- 
maceutical products increased slightly 





Australian Concentrated 
Army Ration 


Chocolate and confectionery play 
leading roles in a new 4l-ounce 
pack of concentrated food which 
Australian research scientists have 
worked out for troops in jungle 
areas, according to the British 
press. 

The pack contains sufficient food 
for three meals: 


Meal 1: Carrot biscuits (3 oz.); fruit 
and nut block (3! oz.); tinned meat 
and vegetable stew (4 0oz.); peanut 
butter (1% oz.); caramels (14 0z2.); 
barley sugar rolls, salt, tea, and milk 
powder. 

Meal 2: Whole-meal biscuits (2% 
oZ.); Wheatgerm caramel (3 02Z.); 
tinned meat and vegetable hash (4 
oZ.); Cheese spread (1%, oz.); lime 
candy with vitamin C content (1% 02.); 
barley sugar rolls, salt, tea, and milk 
powder. 

Meal 3: Whole-meal biscuits (214 
oz.); vitamin A and B chocolate block 
(3 oz.); tinned meat and beans (4 02.); 
apple and black-current spread (2 0z.); 
caramels (42 0oZ.); barley sugar rolls, 
salt, tea, and milk powder. 
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more than 35 percent in value during the 
first 6 months of 1943 over the compara- 
ble months in 1942, the foreign press 
reports. 

Imports totaled 22,702,000 soles in the 
first half of 1943, compared with 16,647,-. 
000 soles in the first half of 1942. 


PrIces IN U. K. 


Chemical prices in the United King- 
dom on the whole remainec at even 
levels in 1943, according to an annual re- 
view of the trade appearing in the Brit- 
ish press. 

Increases occurred almost entirely in 
imported materials or products in which 
the cost of imported raw materials was 
an important factor. Zinc oxide, white 
arsenic, and industrial potash com- 
pounds advanced in price during the 
year. 

Ammonia products, soda alkalis, and 
mineral acids were among the important 
groups which showed no price increases, 


Clay and Related 
Products 


SWEDISH PRODUCTION OF BUILDING BRrIck 


Swedish production of building brick 
in 1943 totaled 400,000,000 bricks. Sup- 
plies were adequate to meet a larger 
volume of sales than in 1942, and a good 
reserve is available to meet a continued 
demand. 

The 1944 volume cannot be estimated, 
inasmuch as output is somewhat de- 
pendent on climatic conditions. Pre- 
viously the industry operated on a Sea- 
sonal basis, but in 1943 two factories 
began vear-round production. 

A possible shortage of transportation 
facilities appears to be the principal 
problem of the industry at present. 


Construction 


BUILDING PROJECTS IN BRAZIL 


Among the new building projects be- 
ing considered in Brazil for the year 
1944 is a 19-story building in Rio de 
Janeiro to house the Jockey Club. The 
Government has provided funds for the 
construction of six theaters in Rio de 
Janeiro and suburbs. 

Construction of a cold-storage plant 
at Natal, State of Rio Grande do Norte, 
is anticipated. The plant will cover an 
area of $65 square meters and will have 
ice-manufacturing facilities to produce 
3,000 kilograms daily. 

Permits for construction of more 
than 134,705 square meters of ware- 
house space were issued in the city of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, during 1943. Work is 
progressing rapidly, and it is estimated 
that by June 1, 1944, the total ware- 
housing space for this city will measure 
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about 410,243 square meters, compared 
with 649,145 square meters for the whole 
State. 

There were no important additions to 
warehouse facilities in Santos during 
1943. 


HOUSING SHORTAGE IN HALIFAX, NovA 
Scotia, CANADA 


The housing shortage in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada, has become acute as a 
result of an increase in population from 
65,000 to 135,000 since the war began. 
Normally there are some 800 houses 
with rooms for rent. Although the 
number has now increased to 5,500 there 
is a shortage of available rooms. 

Other than a few houses that have 
been built for shipyard workers, the 
puilding of residences has not increased 
to any extent. 


ACTIVITY IN COLOMBIA 


Construction activity in general (ex- 
cept for large projects which have been 
in progress many months) declined 
throughout Colombia in 1943. However, 
numerous repairs were made to existing 
structures in this period. It is thought 
that there will be an increase in building 
activity in 1944. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


IMPORTS BY JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


The value of imports of electrical 
apparatus by Jamaica, British West 
Indies, declined markedly during 1942, 
states the foreign press. Generator im- 
ports dropped in value from £64,010 in 
1941 to £15,997 in 1942. The United 
States was the principal supplier with a 
total of £10961 in 1942 and £33,794 in 
1941. 

The United Kingdom supplied most of 
the radios and telegraph and telephone 
equipment imported by Jamaica during 
1942. Radios were valued at £7,132 as 
compared with £12,049 in 1941, and tele- 
graph and telephone equipment de- 
creased from £31,646 in 1941 to £19,778 in 
1942. All other kinds of electrical ap- 
paratus imported in 1942 totaled £23,836, 
while in 1941 they totaled £52,700. 


COLOMBIA’S ELECTRIC-POWER SUPPLY 


Colombia did much in 1943 to relieve 
the acute electric-power shortage which 
developed in 1942. The Medellin area, 
which perhaps has suffered the most, 
has installed enough additional equip- 
ment in its power plant to meet present 
industrial needs but not enough to carry 
out the city’s post-war industrial plans. 
Therefore a program is being formulated 
to build a series of hydroelectric plants 
along the Rio Grande, with a total of 
350,000 horsepower. 

In the Bogota area, a second 10,000- 
kilowatt unit was installed, and a large 
water-storage basin with a 45,000,000- 
cubic-meter capacity was completed. 
Thus Bogota is assured of adequate power 
and water for the coming year. 
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WAR FUND 


Your RED GROSS is at his side 


The Cia. Colombiana de Electricidad 
recently completed its Nima No. 2 plant, 
near Cali. This plant produces 3,350 
kilowatts, and the electric company is 
trying to obtain another unit of 3,350 
kilowatts. Should such a unit be ob- 
tained within the next 12 months, Cali 
would have an ample supply of electrical 
energy. 

The Colombian Government reportedly 
is negotiating with a well-known United 
States consulting engineering firm to 
make a hydroelectric survey. It is re- 
ported that after the war Colombia will 
need up to $8,000,000 worth of electrical 
yenerating equipment. 


ELECTRICITY CONSUMPTION REDUCED IN 
Mexico CITY, MExIco 


Because of severe water shortages in 
the area of Mexico City, Mexico, an order 
was issued to consumers to reduce the 
use of electricity by 20 percent beginning 
February 8, 1944, under penalty of hav- 
ing the current cut off. Action was taken 
in December to relieve the power situa- 
tion by setting the clock ahead 1 hour, 
but the saving effected was not sufficient. 

Normal consumption will not be re- 
sumed until either the two plants now 
under construction are completed or the 
beginning of the rainy season. 


ELECTRIC-CURRENT CONSUMPTION LIMITED 
IN “‘CROATIA,”” YUGOSLAVIA 


An order limiting monthly household 
consumption of electric current in Osijak, 
“Croatia,” Yugoslavia, to 10 kilowatt- 
hours for illumination and to 5 kilo- 
watt-hours for electric appliances was is- 
sued in December 1943, according to the 
Axis-controlled press. Offices and shops 
were ordered to reduce their consump- 
tion to one-half that of November 1943; 
restaurants and similar establishments 
were allowed two-thirds of their previ- 
ous consumption; and all previously 
granted special privileges and contracts 
were canceled. Hardest hit by the elec- 
tric-current-control measure have been 
the beauty shops, since no current may 
be used by them for other than lighting 
purposes. 
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Essential Oils 


1943 Exports UNDER LEND-LEASE 


Essential oils delivered at shipside for 
export under Lend-Lease during 1943 
amounted to 196,569 pounds. December 
deliveries were 20,500 pounds. 

The kinds and quantities of oils were 
as follows: 





| 
IDecemhar| Jal. 1 to 
Kind Deeeeetl ak, 
+ 


Caraway oils | 352 
Essential oils (miscellaneous) } | 37, 188 
Oil of nutmeg é 100 
Peppermint oil | 20,000 | 156, 155 
Sassafras oil_ | 1, 000 
Wormseed oil | 


500 1, 774 





Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


FATS AND OILS FOR EXPORT UNDER LEND- 
LEASE 


Fats and oils (excluding butter) made 
up 11 percent, by weight, of total food- 
stuffs and other agricultural products 
laid down at shipside in December 1943 
for export under the Lend-Lease Act. 
Total shipments of fats and oils for the 
entire calendar year 1943 were as follows: 


Commodity Pounds 
bn a ee Sa SEE ee 170, 813 
| Ea NE, Ss MOLE ee WD OI 592, 220, 031 
Linseed oil (boiled)__.__.____ 824, 434 
CONG UR iid ecikeapenn detiadces 14, 911, 403 
CRRNIN oon nk eee 91, 578, 517 
Rendered pork fat__....____- 41, 906, 608 
TION CONE ore w 69, 581, 923 
pe Re ee Ee eee 22, 908, 186 
SEE EM ws weisiacticaish cae cileegicitiel nace 1, 505, 000 
| | yee ee 296, 918, 917 
Carters Spreed..-.0......... 95, 760 

TOR. Se ieedtgi bean 1, 132, 621, 592 


Foop SUPPLIES IN EIRE 


The Minister for Supplies of Eire made 
a Statement on February 1, 1944, on the 
country’s food supply. The situation 
was stated to be as follows: 

Bread. Probably an unrationed sup- 
ply until after the next harvest and 
thereafter if the harvest is adequate. 

Butter. The present weekly ration of 
6 ounces per person may with difficulty 
be retained until summer production 
begins in May. 

Tea. It appeared inevitable that the 
tea ration must be reduced again. At 
present the ration is three-fourths of 
an ounce per person weekly. 

Coffee. Stocks of coffee are ample. 

Cocoa. Factories are producing maxi- 
mum output. 

Sugar. There is no hope of increasing 
present ration until the yield from the 
next beet harvest is known. The pres- 
ent weekly ration is three-fourths of a 
pound per person. 


FRENCH Moroccan Foop PRODUCTS FOR 
EXPORT 


A recent report from French Morocco 
discussed certain food products more or 
less peculiar to the Protectorate for which 
an export market exists because of their 
rarity or quality. 
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Mackerel Fishing at Mar 
del Plata: a New and 
Prosperous Industry 
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Mackerel fishing now occupies ; 

first place in the maritime fishing ¢ 

activities of Argentina, according ‘ 
to statistics furnished by the Di- ¢ 
reccién de Pesca y Piscicultura. Its ¢ 
rapid growth has been due partly to ¢ 
the food demands resulting from $ 
the war and partly to the large ¢ 
quantities of this fish which have ¢ 
recently appeared at the fishing : 
banks off Mar del Plata. ‘ 

The Argentine mackerel catch « 
increased from 9,540 kilograms in ¢ 

1939-40 to 2,431,930 in 1942-43. ¢ 

During 1941-42 only 442,880 kilo- { 

grams of this fish were dispatched ¢ 

from Mar del Plata to the Buenos ¢ 

Aires fish market, while during the ¢ 

past year a record expansion to { 

748,320 kilograms took place. Sta- ‘ 

tistics also reveal that in 1943 no ‘ 

less than 1,668,610 kilograms of « 

mackerel were packed, as compared P 

with the preceding season’s total of $ 

564,110 kilograms. ? 
Until 1941 mackerel fishing at $ 

Mar del Plata was done on.a very ¢ 

small scale and by the use of hand $¢ 

lines. Today nets are used similar : 

to those employed for “anchoita” b 

and “cornalito.” Mackerel fishing ‘ 

from the port of Mar del Plata is « 
conducted from fishing vessels of $ 
from 6 to 12 tons. Thirty-four ¢ 
such boats were actively engaged $ 

during the past season. 7 
Experienced fishermen estimate $ 

that at the height of the season $¢ 

they can make daily catches of , 

approximately 300 boxes of mack- : 

erel (of 40 kilograms each) with a ‘ 

single cast of the net. , 

4 
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There is a good foreign market for 
Moroccan snails which are extremely 
abundant in certain parts of the Pro- 
tectorate, especially in the phosphate 
district. ‘They are found in large ag- 
glomerations, forming a compact mass 
which facilitates their collection. 

The Moroccan snail is generally of 
medium size, gray or striped. However, 
there is another more-rare variety which 
resembles the Burgundy snail in type, 
and it is served in that country under 
that name. 

In 1929 exports of Moroccan snails 
amounted to 1,132.6 metric tons valued 
at 1,216,000 francs. The United States 
was the largest buyer, followed by Al- 
geria, French West Africa, and South 
America. 

Snails imported into the United States 
are used in the preparation of pharma- 
ceutical products, particularly for the 
manufacture of sedative sirups for the 
treatment of bronchitis. Orders from 
the United States have declined heavily 
since 1929, and in 1938 exports amounted 
to only 550.5 metric tons valued at 500,210 
francs. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


The United States is the largest buyer 
of dried and salted sausage casings. Mo- 
roccan casings are reported to be care- 
fully prepared under hygienic condi- 
tions, while their high quality is main- 
tained and controlled by the Protectorate 
Bureau of Stock Breeding. 

In 1933, exports amounted to 67.5 
metric tons, valued at 700,000 francs; 
the United States, France, Germany, and 
Italy were the principal purchasers. 

In 1938, exports of sausage casings 
increased to 377.5 metric tons, worth 
8,071,528 francs. The United States and 
France took more than half of the 
amount exported, the remainder going to 
Germany, Sweden, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Japan, Eng- 
land, and Belgium. 

Part of the exports attributed to France 
in 1938 in reality went to other nations, 
probably principally to Germany. 

Practically all the Moroccan casings 
trade is centered at Casablanca where 
most of the exporters’ headquarters are 
located, although a few shipments are 
made from Rabat, Mazagan, Safi, and 
overland from Quijda. 


Swiss Foop SUPPLIES 


The area under agricultural cultiva- 
tion in Switzerland is estimated at 
352,000 hectares (1 hectare=2,471 acres) 
as compared with 105,000 hectares in 
1914. 

Bread-grain crops approximated 345,- 
000 metric tons in 1943, compared with 
only 230,000 tons before the war. Bread 
grains together with potatoes may cover 
two-thirds of the annual domestic re- 
quirements; Switzerland must rely upon 
its reserves and imports for the remain- 
ing third. 

The area planted to feed grains in 
1943 is estimated at 68,700 hectares com- 
pared with 14,000 hectares in 1938. Be- 
fore the war 500,000 tons of feedstuffs 
were imported, whereas since January 1, 
1942, importation has ceased entirely. 

Before the war, 46,000 hectares of po- 
tatoes were planted, compared with 
87,000 hectares in 1943. The yield has 
increased from 800,000 tons to 9,440,000 
tons. 

The area planted to vegetables has 
doubled since the war—from 11,000 hec- 
tares to 22,000 hectares—and the yield 
has increased from 230,000 tons to 450,- 
000 tons. 

Sugar-beet cultivation has increased 
from 1,500 to 5,000 hectares during this 
war. Because of the great curtailment 
in the consumption of sugar, Switzer- 
land has been able to cover its sugar re- 
quirements for approximately 3 months 
from its own soil. The excellent fruit 
crop in 1943 also was of great help in 
this respect. 

Cattle decreased from 1,711,000 head 
in 1939 to 1,493,000 head in 1942. The 
mild winter of 1942 and the good yield 
of feedstuff, coupled with an early spring 
in 1943, caused an increase to 1,516,000 
head. As the drought last August was 
expected to result in a lack of slaughter 
cattle during the spring of 1944, between 
50,000 and 60,000 cattle were slaughtered 
and the meat placed in cold storage (ap- 
proximately 3 months’ supply). 
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The number of cows has decreased b 
about 100,000 head since 1939 (926,400) 
and milk production has decreased ap. 
proximately 15 percent in comparison 
with the pre-war level. 

The weakest point in the Swiss food 
situation is the supply of fats and oils. 
However, the supply of vitamins, which 
is better than before the war, compen- 
sates to a certain extent for the lack of 
fats and oils. 


PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY OF THE Foop-Can- 
NING INDUSTRY IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The South Africa Food Canners’ Coun- 
cil, Inc., reported on the productive ca- 
pacity of the canning industry in the 
Union during the latter part of 1943. 
The following figures are from a summary 
of this report: 

The present productive capacity of the 
industry for jam and marmalade can be 
regarded as from 150,000,000 to 175,- 
000,000 pounds annually. The contem- 
plated pack for the 1943-44 crop is 125,- 
000,000 pounds. 

The productive capacity of the fruit- 
canning industry is estimated at 45. 
000,000 pounds, but the industry’s ability 
to achieve this depends upon there be- 
ing a reasonably good fruit season. As 
the entire pack consists of deciduous 
fruits, shortages of such fruit cannot 
be compensated for by citrus fruits, as 
in the case of jam production. The at- 
tainment of a 45,000,000-pound pack de- 
pends also on the efficient routing of sup- 
plies of fresh fruit to the canneries and 
upon the availability of tin plate. 

One great limiting factor is the small 
supply of insecticide available in the 
Union. This seriously affected the fruit 
crop in 1942-43. 

Although the vegetable pack is difficult 
to estimate, the Council concluded that 
the manufacturing facilities of the 
Union, with the addition of a few minor 
machines such as dicers and cutters, 
could produce from 60,000,000 to 75,000,- 
000 pounds of canned vegetables if the 
need for this production were foreseen 
sufficiently well in advance and proper 
steps were taken to organize the output 
and insure the availability of the various 
raw materials. 

This pack would include green beans, 
beans in tomato sauce, beets, carrots, 
corn, mixed vegetables (made with fresh 
or dried peas and fresh or dried beans), 
peas, tomatoes, and turnips. 

The industry is committed to a reserva- 
tion of the following amounts of jam, 
canned fruit, and vegetables in the 1943- 
44 season: 


[In 1,000 pounds] 





Canned | Vegeta- 
Fruit bles 


Item Jam 


Military requirements 15, 000 14,000 | 33,000 
Ships stores, Union Govern- 

ment requirements, and 

domestic sales | 46, 000 10,000 | 6, 000 
Export to African territor- | 

ies | 10,000 | (') (') 
Ministry of Food : 45, 000 


Domestic and governmen- | 


tal requirements 4, 000 

| . | —— 
‘ 1116, 000 28,000 | 39,000 
} 


| | 


1 Included in ships stores, Union Government require 
ments, and domestic sales, 


Total... 
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Canned soups have not been produced 
to any considerable extent in the Union 
put the Council estimates that it might 
pe possible to pack 4,000,000 pounds of 
vegetable soups under direct orders. As 
yet no commitments have been made 
for 1943-44. 


Fish and Products 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S CODFISH INDUSTRY 


The Newfoundland Fisheries Board has 
announced that the quantity of codfish 
salted during 1943 exceeded the estimate 
upon which national quotas for the year 
were established by approximately 
6,500,000 pounds. 

The following table shows quantities 
salted in the years 1939 to 1943, inclusive: 








Year All types 
Pounds 
1930.... 117, 066, 432 
1940... 98, 055, 328 
1941..- . 93, 044, 896 
1942..-- 78, 787, 072 
1943..-- m 04, 489, 584 





The Newfoundland Fisheries Board 
considers that the part of the 1944 catch 
that will be salted may total 112,000,000 
pounds, depending, of course, upon the 
availability of boats and equipment, par- 
ticularly replacement parts which were 
in short supply during the latter part of 
1943. Undoubtedly some men will re- 
turn to the fisheries in 1944, but this in- 
crease in manpower will be of little value 
unless equipment is forthcoming. 


Fruits and Nuts 
ARGENTINE FRUIT EXPORTS 


Argentine exports of fresh fruit, in- 
cluding oranges, mMandarins, and grapes, 
in 1942 were valued at $2,500,000, or ap- 
proximately the same as in 1937 and 
1938, according to the foreign press. 
Fresh-fruit exports in 1939 were valued 
at $3,600,000 and in 1940 and 1941 at 
$1,800,000. 

Dried-fruit exports increased appre- 
ciably in 1942, amounting to 5,366,068 
pounds (valued at $831,940) compared 
with about 1,500,000 pounds in 1941 and 
1,300,000 pounds in 1940. 

During the first 6 months of 1943, 
Argentine exports of dried fruit soared 
to 3,070,449 pounds, compared with 
544.645 pounds in the corresponding 
period of 1942. 

In 1942, Sweden took 50 percent of 
Argentine exports of dried fruit and 
raisins. Increased quantities of dried 
fruit went to the United Nations in 1943. 

Canned-fruit exports totaled 736,232 
pounds in 1942, compared with 398,479 
pounds in 1941, 716,727 pounds in 1940, 
and 1,008,869 pounds in 1939. During the 
first 6 months of 1943, canned-fruit 
exports totaled 1,274,913 pounds as 
compared with 248,666 pounds in corre- 
sponding period of 1942. 


Cirrus-FRuIT DEHYDRATION IN PALESTINE 


Manufacturers of citrus-fruit products 
may soon be buying dehydrated oranges 
and lemons by the yard! 

Experiments are now being made in 
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Palestine to dehydrate lemons and 
oranges in sheets about the thickness of 
light leather, states the foreign press. 
It is claimed that the fruit loses none 
of its flavor in the process and that it 
takes much less room in shipping. 


SPANISH ORANGE INDUSTRY 


Pulp is produced from bitter oranges 
in Seville, Spain, only when the crop 
has not been sold as fresh fruit. 

Malaga does not produce any pulp from 
bitter oranges. It is reported that some 
orange pulp has been produced in Valen- 
cia, but that it is mostly from sweet 
oranges, mixed with a small proportion 
of pulp from bitter oranges obtained 
from Malaga and Seville. There are no 
records of any shipments of pulp from 
Valencia this year, but it appears from 
information obtained from a private 
source that approximately 327 metric 
tons were shipped to Germany, through 
Marseille, France, in January 1943. 

It is reported by the trade that ap- 
proximately 3,000 metric tons of raw 
bitter-orange pulp were produced in 1943 
in the Seville district for export to Ger- 
many. The Seville crop of bitter oranges 
is estimated at about 300,000 cases. Of 
this amount 211,884 cases have been ship- 
ped to the United Kingdom and 9,591 
cases to Eire. 

The bitter-orange crop of Malaga is 
estimated at 60,000 cases, of which 20,000 
cases have already been shipped to the 
United Kingdom and 2,000 cases to Eire. 

The bitter-orange crop of Algeciras, 
15,000 cases, has been shipped to the 
United Kingdom. 

Dried orange peel is usually prepared 
in Malaga from oranges which cannot 
be shipped as fresh fruit. It is ex- 
pected that approximately 300 metric 
tons of dried orange peel will be produced 
this season. 

The consumption of dried orange peel 
in Spain is negligible. The peel is usually 
shipped to Germany, Sweden, Holland, 
Belgium, and Switzerland, in this order 
of importance. It is reported from 
Malaga that Germany is interested in ac- 
quiring the entire production of dried 
orange peel, except a small quantity 
which has already been sold to Sweden. 

The bitter-orange industry continues 
to be controlled by the Sindicato Nacional 
de Frutos y Productos Horticolas through 
the Sindicato Nacional de la Naranja 
Amarga de Seville. 


SoutH AFRICAN GROUNDNUT CROP 


The acreage of groundnuts in South- 
ern Rhodesia in 1942-43 was the largest 
since 1930-31. The yield was 64,961 bags, 
an increase of about 44 percent over the 
preceding year when 44,890 bags were 
produced. 


Grain and Products 
EGYPTIAN WHEAT CROP 


The area decreed by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment to be planted to wheat in the 
1942-1943 season totaled 1,990,284 acres 
as compared with 1,636,334 acres in 
1941-42. 

Production in 1942-43 was 46,878,284 
bushels, compared with 45,789,484 in the 
preceding year. 
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No official statistics on wheat consump- 
tion in Egypt in 1942-43 are available, 
but it is estimated that the country con- 
sumed most of its production for the 
year. According to reports from the 
trade, however, consumption was less 
than in 1941-42, because of the admix- 
ture of the new flour for “war bread.” 
On December 31, 1943, there was a stock 
estimated at 13,610,000 bushels, which, 
according to the trade, is sufficient until 
the appearance of the new crop. 

An actual wheat market does not exist 
in Egypt, inasmuch as all wheat is requi- 
sitioned and tariffed by the Govern- 
ment. Farmers can retain small quanti- 
ties of wheat for seed, the quantity be- 
ing in proportion to the land area owned. 

The amount of flour produced in Egypt 
in 1943 is estimated at 1,225,000 tons. 
This flour consisted of two-thirds wheat 
flour and one-third corn flour up until 
May 1943 and 90 percent wheat flour and 
10 percent barley flour from June to De- 
cember 1943. 


Meats and Products 


NEW ZEALAND’S PIG PRODUCTION 


The number of pigs in New Zealand 
decreased from 769,180 on January 1, 
1941, to 688,677 on January 31, 1942, and 
although the January 1943 figure is not 
yet available, indications are that it will 
be even lower. 

Domestic consumption of pig meat, 
normally estimated at about 22 pounds 
per capita per annum, has been greatly 
reduced since May 1943, when the retail 
sale of pork was prohibited. Virtually 
all pork is understood to be allocated to 
the armed forces in the South Pacific. 
Bacon, ham, and other pork products, 
however, are available to civilian 
consumers. 

Total exports of pork and pork prod- 
ucts during the first 11 months of 1943 
and the corresponding period of 1942, as 
shown in Abstract of Statistics of New 
Zealand follow. 
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{In hundredweight of 112 pounds] 
First 11 | First 11 
Item months | months 
1942 1943 
Frozen pork 265, 531 9, 379 
Bacon and ham 1, 593 2, 922 
Lard 13, 386 17, 020 





The foregoing export figures do not in- 
clude quantities supplied for the use of 
the armed forces of the United States 
and New Zealand in the South Pacific. 


Spices and Products 


SPANISH PAPRIKA CROP 


Government statistics on the 1943-44 
Spanish paprika crop are not available, 
and trade statistics vary to a large ex- 
vent. 

During the 1943-44 crop season there 
was an acute shortage of fertilizer and 
little rainfall, which caused the quality 
of the crop to be inferior, and the quan- 
tity in all probability less than in the 
preceding season. 

The 1943-44 paprika crop is unofficially 
estimated at from 1,500 to 5,250 metric 
tons. 
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Sugars and Products 


SuGaR INDUSTRY, BARBADOS AND TRINIDAD, 
B. W. I. 


The acreage in sugarcane to be har- 
vested for the 1944 crop in Barbados, 
British West Indies, is reported to be 
36,800 acres. With normal recovery of 
sugar from the cane reaped, the 1944 
sugar crop is estimated at 135,000 short 
tons. 

The manufacture of fancy molasses 
again is to be permitted during 1944. 

The sugar industry is one of the prin- 
cipal industries of Trinidad, British West 
Indies, but production has declined se- 
riously during the past 3 years because 
of a shortage of labor and other condi- 
tions. In 1943 sugar production totaled 
approximately 80,000 short tons, as com- 
pared with 150,000 tons in 1940. 

To encourage an immediate expansion 
in sugarcane acreage, the foreign press 
reports, the Government agreed in 1943 
to pay subsidies amounting to $40 per 
acre of land cultivated and newly planted 
or replanted to cane during the period 
August 1 to November 15, 1943. Fur- 
ther aids to the sugar industry are re- 
ported to be under discussion. 





None of the 1942-43 paprika crop re- 
mains on hand. Trade reports estimate 
stocks of the 1943-44 crop season to be 
from 600 to 2,500 metric tons. 


PARAGUAYAN SUGAR SITUATION 


(June to December), approximate 


During the 1943 sugar-milling season 


ly 
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Ecuador Paper Urges Greater Trade With U. S. 


Greater reciprocal trade between Ecuador and the United States is a 
solution to Ecuador’s economic difficulties proposed by El] Mercurio, leading 
newspaper of Cuenca. Commenting editorially on present restrictions on 
world trade resulting from the war, E] Mercurio points to the United States 
as the best potential customer for Ecuador’s varied raw materials and as the 
best source of manufactured goods and machinery essential to the progress 
of the South American Republic. 

The editorial emphasizes that one of the results of the war has been to 
initiate such a trend and stimulate trade between the United States and 
Latin America as a whole, and between one Latin American nation and 
another. Then, stressing the future benefits of inter-American commerce, 
it says: 

Ecuador and the majority of the South American nations are unable to develop 
their _commerce on the sole basis of their efforts and activities. Our country is 
rich in raw materials and basic focdctuffs, but we need machinery and factories. 
Our products should go to a consumer which can send us its own products, and 
there is no market which is better suited to Ecuador than the United States, in 
this period of world conflict. Before the war, the ports of Europe and other continents 
were open to our exports, but today these markets are closed to us. Our import 
and export trades now depend exclusively on the United States and other American 
nations 

Consequently, within limitations, it becomes necessary for us to stimulate our 
trade with the Americas as much as pcssible and attempt to balance our exports 
and imports. Th‘s equilibrium will be one of the great stabilizing factors in the 
economy of our country. 

Our markets shculd likewise be sources of materials for us, and there is no country 
better fitted than the United States to meet our needs with the exchange of every- 
thing that is essential to our commercial and industrial development. With a greater 
importation of United States products than ever before, Ecuador’s economic position 
would change for the better. 

At present, importation limitations leave us with a large surplus in dollar exchange 
which we are unable to invest, and this surplus has given rise to a good part of our 
economic difficulties. These difficulties would largely disappear if we could increase 
our imports from the United States. As we receive more machinery and manufac- 
tured goods from that country, we shall be able to supply the United States with a 
greater abundance of raw materiais and foodstuffs which are essential to victory. 

This, in brief, is the economic viewopint which we feel should be Ecuador’s in 
this period of world conflict. In the post-war period, greater commerce with the 
United States, in exports and imports, will prove fertile and beneficial to both 
countries and, consequently, to ail of America 
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11,200 short tons of sugar were produced 
in Paraguay. This represents a return of 
approximately 8 percent from the 144,009 
tons of cane ground by Paraguay’s 19 
sugar mills, and approximates the 1949 
output of 11,450 tons produced from 166,- 
000 tons of cane, but falls far short of 
the record 1841 production of 17,509 
tons processed from 238,000 tons of cane, 

At the start of the cane-growing seq- 
son in 1943, it was believed that inas- 
much as the plantings were comparable 
with those in 1941, production would ap- 
proximate between 16,000 and 18,000 
short tons. Drought during the summer 
months adversely affected the output, 
however. 

Since weather abnormalities for the 
past 2 years have shattered all pre-seg- 
son estimates of sugar production, the 
Paraguayan authorities are reluctant to 
set an estimate for 1944 output. With 
normal weather conditions however, the 
yield probably will be sufficient to pro- 
vide for domestic needs. 

Though a decree of May 29, 1943, 
specifically states that 10,000 metric tons 
(about 11,000 short tons) of sugar are 
representative of the domestic annual 
requirements, the Paraguayan authori- 
ties claim that, because of the increased 
domestic demand for sugar, the mini- 
mum consumption has advanced to ap- 
proximately 14,000 metric tons (about 
15,500 short tons). To supply these ad- 
ditional needs, Paraguay found it neces- 
sary to import 3,031 short tons of sugar 
from Peru during the latter part of 1943. 
These imports, coupled with the stock 
of 4,795 short tons on hand as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1944, brought the total to 17,826 
short tons for utilization during the off- 
season from January to the middle of 
June, when the new milling season is 
scheduled to get under way. 


Vegetables and Products 


PoTATO SITUATION IN PALESTINE 


Palestine should have sufficient po- 
tatoes in 1944, inasmuch as the 4,500 
tons of seed potatoes which were im- 
ported early in the year are expected to 
yield 30,000 tons. 

The seed will be sold at approximately 
£P50 per ton (£Pl $402 in United 
States currency. The high price is due 
to the large percentage of spoilage dur- 
ing transit. 

Potato production in Palestine is re- 
ported to have increased enormously 
since the war, and more than 6.000 acres 
of land are now under cultivation. 
Large quantities of seed have been im- 
ported from the United Kingdom. 


Fuel Gases 


SHORTAGE OF FUEL GASES IN INDIA 


Shut off since early in 1942 from oil 
supplies in Burma, India is in a critical 
situation in regard to petroleum prod- 
ucts, and the country is rapidly convert- 
ing motors to the use of producer-gas 
fuel. Already 12,000 busses and lorries 
and 1,300 vehicles of other kinds have in- 
stalled equipment for producing their 
own fuel, says the British press. The 
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Government of India will not only test 
Jants of each make as to construction, 
put will also test the gas supplied for 

rcentage composition, calorific value, 
and dust content. Engineering colleges 
are being encouraged to conduct the 
tests prescribed by the Government, and 
manufacturers are invited to take ad- 
vantage of their services to carry out 
periodical tests on plants during process 
of construction. 


URUGUAYAN CONSUMPTION OF TOWN Gas 


Consumption of town gas in Uruguay 
in 1943 was 14,590,736 cubic meters (1 
cubic meter = 35.314 cubic feet) as com- 
pared with 13,825,104 cubic meters in 


1942. 
Glass 


and Products 


BOLIVIAN FAcTORY INAUGURATED 


A glass-products factory was inaugu- 
rated in La Paz, Bolivia, in December. 
It will specialize in the manufacture of 
mirrors, luminous signs, window panes, 
and similar items. 


SWEDISH GLASS INDUSTRY 


The post-war necessity for the rees- 
tablishment of connections with pre-war 
customers for Swedish glass products was 
enphasized in a foreign press interview 
with a representative of the Swedish 
Glass Workers Union. After the block- 
ade severed Sweden from many foreign 
markets early in 1940, domestic demand 
for preserving jars, bottles, and techno- 
chemical glassware and for ordinary 
household articles was largely responsible 
for the maintenance of the industry. 
With the domestic market approaching 
the saturation point, however, the in- 
dustry is looking to a resumption of 
exports. 

Foreign markets reportedly began to 
revive somewhat by the end of 1941, and 
producers of so-called art glassware have 
enjoyed favorable business conditions. 
A lucrative but small export business has 
been maintained with South American 
countries by means of safe-conduct ship- 
ping. 

The value of production of glass fac- 
tories in 1939, the latest year for which 
statistics are available, was 38,455,543 
crowns ‘(current pegged rate is 4.20 
crowns to $1 United States currency.) 
In that year, 6,211 workers were em- 
ployed in glass factories. Older workers 
appear to predominate, a recent survey 
having shown the average age to be be- 
tween 47 and 54 at two of the largest 
factories. 

Of the 1939 output, approximately 11 
percent, valued at 4,267,727 crowns, was 
exported. Principal markets were the 
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Scandinavian countries, Finland and 
Great Britain. With a value of 16,- 
373,575 crowns in 1939, imports exceeded 
exports. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


SALE OF CLOGS REGULATED IN U. K. 


Retailers, as well as wholesalers, in 
Great Britain have been asked to with- 
hold a special reserve stock of industrial 
clogs to ensure a plentiful supply for es- 
sential wearers. Although the sale of 
clogs to customers without priorities is 
not prohibited, it is felt that some plan 
of directed distribution should be main-~ 
tained. 


“PREMIUMS” AWARDED FOR HIDES AND SKINS 
IN “CROATIA,” YUGOSLAVIA 


Premiums in the form of permits to 
buy shoes and leather are being awarded 
to producers in “Croatia,’’ Yugoslavia, 
who sell hides and skins to the govern- 
ment purchasing office, says the Axis- 
controlled press. A _ producer selling 
fresh hides weighing more than 42 kilo- 
grams or dried hides weighing more than 
17 kilograms for example, receives a per- 
mit to purchase one pair of men’s shoes 
and one pair of soles. This system of 
premiums has been inaugurated to en- 
courage the sale of skins and hides of 
cattle slaughtered in the provinces and 
therefore not under the control of the 
“Office of Livestock”’. 


Lumber and 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADA 


The North Cowichan municipal 
council has taken the lead in British 
Columbia toward municipal reforesta- 
tion, says a Canadian lumber journal. 

A resolution passed by the council 
recommends that definite action be taken 
for the formation of a reforestation 
policy. It is suggested that discussions 
be held with the provincial government 
departments concerned. 

One of North Cowichan’s problems has 
been the utilization of thousands of acres 
of logged-over land. Some of this land 
already has second growth and much of 
it is stony soil suitable only for growing 
timber. 

Municipal reforestation was urged in 
the last annual report of the provincial 
forestry department. 

The United Kingdom has purchased 
more than 50 percent of its 1944 Canadian 
softwood quota, the Canadian Timber 
Control reports. When the full amount 
has been obtained, buying will stop. 

Orders placed for spruce from the 
Maritimes have now reached almost 
100,000,000 feet, which leaves about 175.- 
000,000 still to be purchased. 

The use of wood-burning boilers by 
Canadian-Pacific Railway shops is con- 
serving coal supplies in western Canada, 
a Canadian lumber magazine reports. 

At the Ogden shops conveyors carry 
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planing-mill refuse directly to the fire- 
boxes. Ties, timbers, and other salvaged 
wood also are used as fuel. 

This utilization of wood waste at the 
Ogden shops is expected to save 4,000 
tons of coal annually. A wood-burning 
boiler at the Weston shops will save about 
300 tons of coal annually, it is estimated. 

The outlook for increased production 
of Sitka spruce in the Queen Charlotte 
Islands is favorable, says a Canadian 
lumber journal. 

Although work is greatly curtailed at 
present because of the weather, prepara- 
tions are being made for a season of 
great activity. 

No logs have been boomed recently, it 
is stated. 

Lumber production in the Maritimes 
in 1943 has been estimated at 500,000,000 
board feet, according to the Maritime 
Lumber Bureau. 

It is considered doubtful whether out- 
put in 1944 will reach that level. A 
great deal will depend on the labor sup- 
ply, it is stated. 


TIMBER SITUATION IN EIRE 


The serious timber shortage in Eire 
continued in 1943. Imported stocks were 
almost exhausted and supplies of do- 
mestic lumber were seriously depleted. 
The reduction in the amount of gasoline 
allowed for road haulage and the inac- 
cessibility of some timber stands con- 
tributed to the difficulty. Lumber trans- 
port problems were increased also by 
the scarcity of rolling stock during the 
sugar-beet harvest. 

Reforestation was strongly urged dur- 
ing the year, so that essential lumber 
requirements for military needs, rail- 
ways, telegraph and telephone poles, fire- 
wood, charcoal for producer-gas plants, 
and mine pitprops could be met from 
domestic sources. 

Eire has an estimated forest area of 
200,000 acres, about half of which is 
owned by the State. A goal of 700,000 
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for house wear and as summer shoes. 


a characteristic type. 
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Concerning Mexican “Huaraches” 


Although city-bred Mexicans wear regular factory-made shoes, “hua- 
raches”—of sandal type—are the weekday, Sunday, all-weather shoes of 
the majority of rural Mexicans and of most visiting Americans as well. The 
latter generally buy a pair (price: $1 to $3) as soon as they cross the border, 
and keep wearing them throughout their stay. The sturdier types are 
marvelous for cobbled streets and rough country wear. 
delicately woven, multicolored huaraches which are considered charming 
All of them make particularly welcome 
gifts, these days of rationed footgear. 

Indian peasants have been wearing these beautiful, hand-made shoes and 
sandals for hundreds of years, and many of the patterns and designs go back 
to pre-Conquest days. Through the centuries, each region has developed 
In Mexico City, where Indians from the farthest 
reaches of the Republic gather at fiesta time, one can tell the section of 
the country from which a farmer comes by looking at his feet. 
are as typical of his home town as his dialect. 

Sometimes, as in certain section of Yucatan, the huarache may consist 
of nothing more than two thongs spanning the foot crosswise and attached 
to a leather sole, or they may be made of finely woven henequen. 
tainous sections the huarache is frequently merely a single diagonal leather 
strap fastened to the sole and held in place by the big toe. 

More substantial types are made in Oaxaca, where the huaraches are 
either closely woven of narrow, natural-colored strips of leather or are made 
of single pieces of pliable doe-skin that completely encase the foot. 

In Cuernavaca, only an hour from Mexico City, and one of the country’s 
busiest huarache centers, at least 50 different types are made. 
from ancient Aztec patterns to completely modern Styles. 
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acres has been set, but the State has 
planted only approximately 90,000 acres 
during the past 20 years. 


FORESTRY DEVELOPMENTS IN NORTHERN 
RHODESIA 


Local woods continue to be used on an 
increasingly large scale in Northern 
Rhodesia’s copper belt, a British publica- 
tion reports. 

A survey of the forests in this area is 
almost completed, it is stated. Two 
more forestry officers are expected to-be 
appointed. 


RUMANIAN TIMBER PRODUCTION 


By systematized production and distri- 
bution, Rumania’s timber output was 
able to meet domestic demands in 1943, 
although it declined from the preceding 
year. 

The average monthly production of 
timber in 1943 is estimated at 43,552 tons, 
compared with 62,800 in 1942. Parquet- 
timber output declined from a monthly 
average of 220 tons in 1942 to 185 in 1943. 
Plywood production in 1943 averaged 626 
tons monthly, compared with 690 in 1942. 


SWEDISH EXPORTS 


Sweden’s lumber exports during the 
war have continued to decline. In 1939 
they amounted to 750,000 standards (1 
standard = 1,980 board feet). During 
the 3 years 1940-42, exports were 490,000, 
475,000, and 355,000 standards, respec- 
tively. 

Moreover, besides a reduction in quan- 
tity, there has also been a considerable 
lowering in the quality of lumber de- 
manded, especially by Germany. Before 
the war, planed lumber and box-shook 
exports comprised 22 and 7 percent, re- 
spectively, of the total shipments; they 
now amount to only 6 and 4 percent. 
Since the domestic market has not been 
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able to absorb the surplus previously sold 
abroad, production of these items has 
been substantially reduced. 

Unusual interest attaches to the fact 
that Spain’s recent purchases of Swedish 
lumber have been delivered by rail, par- 
ticularly in view of the present heavy 
strain on the European railway system, 
says a foreign lumber journal. 

The shipment of several thousand 
standards (1 standard=1,980 board feet) 
in this way last year at increased cost 
reveals the great need in Spain for tim- 
ber, it is stated. 

Spain was a former buyer of Swedish 
and Finnish lumber, and before the civil 
war imported annually about 60,000 
standards from Sweden and a smaller 
amount from Finland. 

Markets for Swedish sawn goods were 
very limited in 1943. Germany, the 
principal purchaser, took less than in 
1942, and Denmark, the next largest cus- 
temer since the war, was unable to im- 
port as much as in previous years. The 
oversea market outside the Baltic was 
negligible. 


SWEDISH LoG AUCTIONS 


Final results of the 1943 log auctions 
in Swedish Crown forests show the small- 
est number of trees sold since 1940, a 
European lumber journal reports. 

Prices also were lower than in 1942. 
The average size per tree declined to 
0.272 cubic meters in 1943 from 0.301 in 
1940. 

A large proportion of the logs sold 
come from Norrland; that district in 1943 
furnished 3,794,000 trees. 


HARDWOOD PRODUCTION IN U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s very satisfac- 
tory hardwood production in 1943 will be 
sufficient to meet most of the require- 
ments for such woods, a British lumber 
journal reports. 
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For some purposes, however, it will be 
necessary to use certain imported hard. 
woods for which there are no Satisfac. 
tory substitutes available locally, ang 
strict conservation of imported woods is 
still necessary although efforts are being 
made to increase supplies. 

A larger consumption of hardwoods is 
expected in 1944 and as the quality of 
home-grown wood declines the percen- 
tage of high-grade lumber will of course 
be smaller. Some first-quality British 
woods can replace United States and Ca- 
nadian hardwoods, but the lower grades 
are not interchangeable. 


GOVERNMENT MILLs IN U. K. BEING 
CLOSED GRADUALLY 


The United Kingdom Home Timber 
Production Department is continuing its 
program of closing down its mills gradu- 
ally, a British lumber journal reports. 

Government mills have been using tim- 
ber which in many cases the trade would 
not handle; they have also supplied a 
number of specialized products. 

The amount of standing timber avai]- 
able locally often determines whether a 
government sawmill shall be closed. 
About 50 percent of the Department’s 
mills are now scheduled for closing, it is 
stated. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


VITAMIN EXPORTS FOR LEND-LEASE 


Vitamins delivered at shipside for ex- 
port under Lend-Lease amounted to 
64,825 pounds in December 1943, against 
588,305 pounds for the entire year. 

Detailed figures for December and for 
the year are as follows: 





1943 


Decem-) Jan. 1, to 
ber Dec. 31 





Carotene (in oil solution 16, 368 
Diacetone—gulosonic acid 1, 200 21,726 
Multivitamin tablets 5, 221 75, 417 
Nicotinic acid 2, 547 
Riboflavin $ SUN 
Sorbose 60, 466 
Vitamin A fish-liver oil 25 228, 188 
Vitamin B, 31, 336 
Vitamin Be 1 
Vitamin C-—ascorbie acid powder 58, 375 151, 930 
Vitamin C-—ascorbic acid tablets 97, 655, 000 
Viosterol yA} 
i Number of tablet 


Nux VOMICA PRODUCTION IN INDIA 


India’s 1943-44 crop of nux vomica 
probably will be below average in size 
(the normal crop being about 1,500 long 
tons) because of labor shortages, trans- 
portation difficulties, fairly large-scale 
cutting of trees for firewood, and the 
relatively unattractive prices prevailing. 
The new crop in the producing centers 
of Orissa in the Calcutta area is, how- 
ever, expected to total 700 long tons, or 
about the same as last year. 

Estimates of reliable trade sources 
placed exports from South India during 
the period July 1 to December 31, 1943, 
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at between 300 and 400 long tons, a con- 
siderable decrease from the 600 to 700 
long tons exported in the corresponding 
period of 1942. 

Prices at Cochin during the last half of 
1943 ranged from 13 rupees to 15 rupees 
($3.90 to $4.50) per hundredweight, a 
drop of approximately 20 percent from 
the highest price level in the first half 
of the year. On the east coast prices 
rose to an approximate parity with those 
on the west coast. At Calcutta prices 
remained virtually unchanged, at 13.710 
rupees ($4.12) per hundredweight. 

Stocks on hand in December 1943 were 
estimated at between 1,300 and 1,500 
long tons. 


PRODUCTION OF GUM ALOES, NETHERLANDS 
WEST INDIES 


Since July 1943 the demand for gum 
aloes in the Netherlands West Indies 
has declined, and prices, which ranged 
from 50 to 52 cents per Dutch pound 
(% kilogram) in March 1943, fell to 34 
to 37 cents per Dutch pound by the end 
of the year. 

Stocks on hand December 31, 1943, 
totaled 1,400 cases. The volume of 
future production is uncertain, as lack 
of rainfall may cause delay in harvest- 
ing the crop. 


PENICILLIN PRODUCTION IN U. K. 


New plants for the production of pen- 
icillin are rapidly coming into operation 
in the United Kingdom, according to a 
foreign press statement by the scientific 
adviser on manufactured goods to the 
Ministry of Food. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


DISTRIBUTION OF FILMS, IRAN 


A Central Bureau of Theaters has been 
established in the Iranian Ministry of 
Interior to receive and distribute motion- 
picture films to the 36 theaters in Iran. 


LITHUANIAN THEATERS RETURNED TO 
OwNne_ERS 


On December 7, 1943, 23 motion-pic- 
ture theaters in Lithuania were returned 
to their former owners, say press re- 
ports from that country. 


CONTROL OF CHAIN OF THEATERS IN 
MEXIco 


The National Bank of Mexico is ex- 
tending its activities to include the con- 
trol of a chain of 20 motion-picture the- 
aters in Mexico City. The circuit will be 
comprised of 3 first-run theaters, 4 sec- 
ond-run, 4 third-run, and 9 “popular- 
price” houses. 


Naval Stores 


Nava STORES FOR Export UNDER 
LEND-LEASE 


Deliveries of naval stores for export 
under Lend-Lease to other United Na- 
tions totaled more than 42,000 short tons 
during 1943, says a recent release issued 
jointly by the War Food Administration 
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and the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion. 

More than 95 percent of the total con- 
sisted of several types of rosin and rosin 
products. Details are showh in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Deliveries of Naval Stores for Lend-Lease, 


1943 
In thousands 
Item of pounds 

pa ee ae Pe caer ae IS 739 
| ER RL Re NON peer Fd sae EAs 111 
re WINN eo nk, Le east piece ae 37 
a BS.) ean ee ae So 1, 675 

Rosin: 
orci nieces novnnkowateck cr tonmumeironasiieal 71, 596 
ND oe ssirs nies octecad ccna Uta ew ecoeed 2, 265 
WIE aii cco 8 sew cine ean ee 6, 464 
CP Soko bc ccnatinodsleknudiaeesee 300 
ONS sae cans skew aoe 520 
TONDO 6 on ctcannsonnagucawswene 572 


PRODUCTION OF ROSIN AND TURPENTINE, 
INDIA 


Rosin production in India for the 
quarter ended September 30, 1943, 
amounted to 1,890 long tons; stocks on 
hand September 30 totaled 2,042 tons. In 
both cases, these figures represent sub- 
stantial increases over the preceding 3- 
month period. 

Turpentine output during the quarter 
ended September 30 was 449 long tons 
and stocks at the end of that quarter 
amounted to 589 tons. These amounts 
also were larger than in the quarter ended 
June 30. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


DECLINE IN GOLD OUTPUT, COLOMBIA 


Gold production in Colombia declined 
to 570,092 troy ounces in 1943, from the 
596,618 ounces produced in 1942 and 
656,019 ounces reported for 1941. 


MANGANESE DEPOSITS IN FRENCH Morocco 


Known manganese deposits in French 
Morocco are evaluated at 6,000,000 metric 
tons, with additional reserves, not proven, 
of 25,000,000 tons. These deposits are 
in Eastern Morocco, about Bou Arfa, and 
in the southern High Atlas of Western 
Morocco, in the general region of OQuarza- 
zate. 

The average content of Eastern Mo- 
roccan ore is 40 percent manganese. The 
entire output, before the war, was ship- 
ped to France—26,000 tons in 1940 and 
twice that amount in 1941. The ship- 
ments were made through Port Nemours 
on the Mediterranean. 

Manganese deposits on the southern 
flank of the High Atlas have been pros- 
pected an exploited with Government as- 
sistance, but mining has been limited be- 
cause of the lack of a railway to the mine 
heads. Manganese content of these de- 
posits averages 50 percent. Production 
in this region at a price competitive with 
comparable foreign ores is reported to 
be possible, but is dependent on securing 
adequate transportation facilities and a 
supply of machinery and labor. 


NEW ZEALAND’s IMPORTS 


Imports into New Zealand of pig lead, 
tin ingots, brass pipes and plates, and 
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copper wire in the first 9 months of 
1943 increased considerably over the 
value of similar imports in the period 
January—September 1942. A decrease is 
reported in the value of copper pipes 
and plates imported in the 1943 period, 
however. Values are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 








Jan.-Sept. | Jan.—Sept 

Item ee ee ee 
Lead (pig) -------- | £NZ60, 920 | £N Z68, 926 
Tin (ingots, ete.) _-- 5 135, 419 
Brass pipes, plates, ete 39, 250 42, 349 
Copper pipes, plates, etc 91, 135 88, 348 
Copper? WW 6.050. .65 70, 341 73, 339 





NICARAGUA’S GOLD AND SILVER EXPORTS 


Exports of gold (and silver) from 
Nicaragua in 1943 had a value of $7,902,- 
323, representing a decrease of about 8 
percent from the preliminary figure of 
$8,521,220 for 1942. 

An increase of 4 percent is reported in 
December 1943 exports, valued at $640,- 
745 (including silver worth $7,701) , com- 
pared with shipments worth $614,655 in 
November. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


QUARTZ-CRYSTAL DEPOSITS IN COLOMBIA 


Quartz-crystal prospects in Colombia 
were under systematic investigation in 
1943, and, while the reserves cannot yet 
be estimated, the existence of at least 
limited quantities of usable quartz 
crystals in the Santander-Boyaca-Cun- 
dinamarca region reportedly is estab- 
lished. Small quantities of acceptable 
crystals are said to be obtainable from 
the Santa Isabel gold district, and a 
promising prospect near Maceo, in Anti- 
oquia, is expected to be developed soon, 
since the concession has been granted. 

The purpose of the investigation, has, 
so far, been to locate promising prospects 
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rather than to encourage greatly the 
actual mining. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION, COLOMBIA 


Colombia’s cement production in- 
creased from 210,912 metric tons in 1941 
to 218,000 tons in 1942, and to an esti- 
mated 225,000 tons in 1943. 


NEW FULLER’S-EARTH DEPOSITS, FRENCH 
Morocco 


Morocco’s known fuller’s-earth re- 
sources, estimated at 600,000 metric tons, 
are to be augmented by a new deposit 
found near Oujdan, in northeastern 
Morocco. 

In 1938, several thousand metric tons 
of fuller’s earth were exported to France, 
the only purchaser. Figures for later 
years are not available, but the foreign 
press indicates that Morocco should be 
able to supply the amount obtained by 
France from Germany, amounting to 
20,000 tons a year. 

The price in 1940 of Moroccan fuller’s 
earth, treated and prepared, and of 
particularly high quality, was 2,400 
francs a metric ton. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


ARGENTINA TO PRODUCE MORE LINSEED OIL 


The Argentine Minister of Agriculture 
has requested manufacturers of vege- 
table oils to increase production of lin- 
seed oil, using seed from both the 1942-43 
and the 1943-44 crops, says the foreign 
press. If the proposed increase is carried 
out, a total of 1,500,000 metric tons of 
flaxseed will be crushed, giving a monthly 
rate of 35,000 tons of linseed oil. In ad- 
dition to standard uses, the current flax- 
seed crop will supplement fuel rations. 

Present stocks of flaxseed are about 
658,000 metric tons, and the first esti- 
mate of the current crop is placed at 
1,800,000 tons. 


NEw OJFILSEED-PROCESSING PLANT, CANADA 


The first section of Canada’s $2,500,000 
plant for oilseed processing will be com- 
pleted by July 1, 1944, says the British 
press. 
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CANADIAN FLAXSEED PRODUCTION 


Canadian flaxseed plantings in 1943 
amounted to 2,947,800 acres, and produc- 
tion amounted to 17,900,000 bushels, 
nearly all of which was grown in the 
Prairie Provinces. Estimated needs for 
1944 are 17,500,000 bushels. 

To encourage farmers to produce flax- 
seed in the current year, the National 
Barley and Flax Committee, a sub- 
committee of the National Advisory 
Committee on Agricultural Services, met 
in Winnipeg on February 16, 1944, and 
made several pertinent recommenda- 
vions: 

1. That 1944 flaxseed acreage be maintained 
at the 1943 level. 

2. That a flaxseed price of $3.25, basis Fort 
Williams/Port Arthur, or 21, times the price 
of wheat, be guaranteed. 

3. That the present policy of unrestricted 
marketing of flaxseed be continued. 

4. That a patriotic appeal for increased 
flax acreage be made to the farmers. 


Farmers are reluctant to grow flax in- 
stead of wheat. Cultivation of flax is 
made difficult by the presence of weeds, 
seeds of which are mixed with flaxseeds 
to a high percentage. Yield per acre in 
1943 was only 6 bushels in the Prairie 
Provinces as a whole, the yield in Sas- 
katchewan, the chief producer, being 
much lower. Interest in flax cultivation 
was greater in 1943 than it is expected to 
be in 1944 because the farmers, with 
quantities of wheat that could not be 
moved except under regulation, were 
quick to turn to a crop that could be 
readily converted to cash. Wheat is ex- 
pected to be moved readily to the market 
in 1944, however, and the farmers will 
not be in need of a supplementary cash 
crop. The 1944 flaxseed crop in Canada 
therefore is not expected to meet require- 
ments, unless patriotism motivates farm- 
ers to maintain acreage and production 
levels. 

INDIA’Ss PEANUT INDUSTRY 


India, with current output of more 
than 300,000 tons of peanut oil annually, 
ranks first among world producers of 
this product, says the foreign press. At 
least three-fourths of the oil is extract- 
ed by power machinery, although fancy 
prices are still paid in some sections for 
oil extracted in the traditional bullock- 
driven presses. Long a popular item of 
food supply locally, owing to its value 
as a seasoning and as an adjunct to 
liquid butter, it has increased in impor- 
tance on world markets since war econ- 
omy has made other edible fats scarce. 
Shipments have increased within the 
last several years, the best customers 
being the United Kingdom, Mauritius, 
and Burma, until war shut off that 
outlet. 

A feature of the peanut-oil extraction 
industry, which has contributed to its 
success and rapid expansion, is that the 
peanut-oil cake, the residue from the 
crushing of nuts, is more valuable pound 
for pound as a stock feed than the orig- 
inal nuts. Current yield of peanut-oil 
cake in India is more than 500,000 tons. 
This is used locally for cattle feed and 
as fertilizer. Large quantities are 
bought each year by the United King- 
dom. 

At the beginning of the century, less 
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than 300,000 acres were in peanut cul- 
tivation, and the yield was poor. Bet- 
ter production methods and improved 
seeds caused a revival of the industry; 
and by 1914-15, more than 2,000,000 acres 
were planted, giving an annual yield of 
nearly 1,000,000 tons of peanuts. Pro. 
duction declined during and immediately 
after World War I but began to rise again 
in the twenties. In 1930-31 an estimated 
6,600,000 acres were under cultivation, 
yielding 2,800,000 tons. During the next 
3 years there was a 25-percent increase 
in both acreage and production. By 
1937-38, 8,000,000 acres yielded 3,250,000 
tons, giving India first place among 
world producers of peanuts. Estimateq 
acreage and yields since the present war 
began show a still further increase. 

It has been estimated that 9,000,000 
acres are planted in peanuts, in which 
case India has more than one-third of 
the world peanut acreage. Average yield, 
however, is only 900 pounds per acre, 
compared with 1,600 pounds per acre in 
China, the world’s second producer of 
peanuts and products. 

In 1938 India’s shipments of nuts were 
estimated to exceed total exports of nuts 
from all other countries combined. Ex- 
ports before the war went chiefly to the 
Netherlands, United Kingdom, France 
and Germany. 

Because the climate in the southern 
part of the country is particularly suit- 
able for the growing of peanuts, and 
there is an abundance of cheap labor 
available for manual processes connected 
with their harvesting, India is expected 
to continue in a high place among pro- 
ducers and exporters of peanuts, peanut 
cake, and the still more important pea- 
nut oil. 


GINGILI-~SEED PRODUCTION IN INDIA 


Yield of gingili (sesame) seed from 
the 1943-44 crop in India is now esti- 
mated at 441,000 tons, against 463,000 
tons last season, says the British press. 
Condition of the current crop is said to 
be good. 


VEGETABLE-OIL RATIONING IN PORTUGAL 


A rationing system which went into 
effect in Portugal in January 1944 allows 
eight-tenths liter (1 liter=1.01 quart) of 
olive oil per person each month. Peanut- 
oil aliotment is two-tenths liter. 


COTTONSEED UTILIZATION IN UGANDA 


The Protectorate of Uganda, the larg- 
est cotton producer in the British-Afri- 
can Empire, uses cottonseed as fertilizer 
and as fuel for generating power in sev- 
eral large industrial plants, states the 
African press. Quantities of this prod- 
uct are shipped to Kenya for cattle feed 
and to Great Britain for processing into 
oil. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


Imports INTO JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Jamaican imports of paints and paint — 
materials declined in 1942 to 1,670,686 
pounds, with a value of £41,026, com- 
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pared with the 1941 total of 2,449,642 
pounds, valued at £63,655, the foreign 
press reports. 

Shipments from Canada showed a tre- 
mendous drop—from 709,972 pounds in 
1941 to 197,052 pounds in 1942. Imports 
from the United Kingdom decreased only 
moderately—to 1,380,238 pounds in 1942, 
compared with 1,538,890 in 1941. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


OIL AND GASOLINE OUTPUT, ALBERTA, 
CANADA 

With December oil and natural gaso- 
line output from 300 wells placed at 767,- 
556 barrels, Alberta Province Canada, 
had a total 1943 production of 9,674,548 
parrels—a decrease of 468,722 barrels, 
compared with 1942. Production of nat- 
ural gasoline in Turner Valley increased 
from 302,216 barrels in 1942 to 461,169 
barrels in 1943. Gas processed in the 
Turner Valley plants in 1943 amounted 
to 29,966,763,000 cubic feet, which was 
slightly lower than the amount produced 
in 1942. 

Stocks on hand in Alberta on January 
1, 1944, were higher than on the cor- 
responding date of 1943. Crude oil and 
natural gasoline on hand amounted to 
458,329 barrels, compared with 367,834 
barrels in the preceding year. On 
December 1, 1944, there were on hand 
1,087,497 barrels of refined products com- 
pared with 1,068,874 barrels on hand 
December 1, 1942. Gas/oil ratio in- 
creased from 2,790 cubic feet in Decem- 
ber 1942 to 3,410 cubic feet in December 
1943. 

Excluding Turner Valley, where 249 of 
the 300 producing wells of Alberta are 
located, the Taber area was the most 
promising oilfield in Alberta in 1943. 
There are five producing wells in that 
area, with a combined output of 143,572 
barrels of heavy crude oil. If transpor- 
tation facilities had been available, pro- 
duction would have been much greater. 

A well is nearing completion in a new 
area 30 miles south of Calgary, and oil- 
men state that it gives every indication of 
being a producer. 


GASOLINE RATIONING IN CHILE 


At the end of 1943 there was still an 
acute gasoline shortage in Chile which 
seriously affected motortruck transpor- 
tation throughout the Valdivia and 
Cautin Provinces. Gasoline rationing 
went into effect in the early part of the 
year, and the monthly quotas for the two 
Provinces were lowered until only a few 
Government officials, doctors, certain 
farmers, and traveling men in essential 
business were able to use their cars. In 
view of the tourist season, however, al- 
lowances for December, January, and 
February were increased. 

The Copec (Compania de Petréleo de 
Chile) has announced that it is studying 
plans for the installation of storage tanks 
in the port of Sao Vicente, near Talca- 
huano, for the supply of the entire Con- 
cepcion area. Plans included a project 
for pumping petroleum products directly 
to tanks from the boats in port. 
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quotas. 


the shortage of heavy-duty tires. 
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“Other Americas” to Get Proportionate Share of Rayon Output 


The other American repubiics are expected to get a proportionate share 
of the United States 1944 production of rayon fabrics under a new export 
quota system for rayon producers set up by the War Production Board. 

The export quota system has veen established at the request of the Foreign 
Economic Administration in accordance with the policy of equal treatment 
for neighboring republics in the sharing of scarce goods and materials. 

Under this allocation system, according to an announcement of the War 
Production Board, rayon fabric producers manufacturing an average of 
more than 25,000 yards per week are required every 3 months to accept and 
fill export orders totaling 4 percent of the total vardage, less military business, 
produced during the preceding 3 months. 

The effect of this system, it is indicated, is to spread export orders more 
widely in the rayon industry so as to assure filling of orders up to the export 


The WPB order followed a study by the Foreign Economic Administration 
of the rayon requirements of Latin America. 

Brazil and Argentina produce enough rayon yarn for their own needs, but 
the other republics are dependent upon imported supplies. 

Despite a record rayon production in 1943, both rayon woven fabric and 
rayon yarn are in short supply in the United States, in consequence of the 
need for supplying many new war Gemands. The Textile Economics Bureau, 
a trade organization, reports record rayon consumption. 

The United States rayon industry has had to take over the markets left 
open by the cutting off of the source of silk and the designation of nylon 
as a war product withdrawn froin civilian use. 

The rayon industry also has to supply high-tenacity viscose yarn for 
cord fabric of heavy-duty airplane and truck tires made of synthetic rubber. 
Production of this type of rayon product is being expanded to help meet 


To further complicate the rayon situation, raw-material supplies have 
reportedly become scarcer as a result of labor shortages, demands of other 
industries, and low chemical capacity. 
raw material in the rayon industry, is stated to be particularly acute. 
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The shortage of wood pulp, a basic 
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KEROSENE RATIONING IN EIRE 


The kerosene ration for domestic use 
in Eire during February was expected to 
be one-half gallon for each registered 
householder, compared with the former 
ration of 1 gallon. Since demands for 
kerosene for agricultural purposes are 
high, no further supplies for domestic use 
can be made available during the pres- 
ent ration period after February 20, 1944, 
says the Department of Supplies. 


GASOLINE RaTIONING IN HAITI 


During 1943, Haiti operated under a 
gasoline-rationing system permitting 40 


- percent of the 1941 consumption, a re- 


striction in effect since October 1, 1942. 
Allocations of the Department of Com- 
merce and National Economy were as 
follows: 
Allocation 
(percent) 
Nonessential public services; missions 
and companies recognized as being 


public utilities; Embassies and 

TS. asian chins tines tan aan Sp 34.5 
Transport and foodstuffs__.._...._ _-- 24.0 
Puree ORIG. 8 ak dna ce cola 14.0 
PRAVOGR: GUREMIIOT 6 oan tb ccdcesnnnen 8.0 


Doctors, industrial workers, travel, etc_ 19. 5 


Kerosene, gas oil, and heavy Diesel oil 
were also subject to rationing, the heavy 
Diesel quota being 60 percent of 1941 
consumption. 


DECREASED CONSUMPTION OF PETROLEUM 
Propucts, URUGUAY 


Uruguay’s consumption of petroleum 
products declined sharply in 1943, with 
total amounts of all important items far 
below 1942 figures. Only 55,170 cubic 
meters (1 cubic meter=6.304 barrels) of 
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gasoline were used, compared with 102,- 
544 cubic meters in 1942. Total kerosene 
consumed in 1943 was 25,506 cubic meters, 
against 50,989 cubic meters in 1942. Like- 
wise, consumption of gas oil and fuel oil 
decreased. 

Rationing has been in effect in Uruguay 
since November 16, 1942. 


Rubber and 
Products 


DECREASED IMPORTS, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Jamaica’s imports of water bottles, 
hose, and other articles manufactured 
from rubber and gutta-percha (not in- 
cluding apparel, shoes, tires and tubes, 
or toys) dropped in value from £15,252 
in 1941 to £11,351 in 1942, a foreign trade 
journal reports. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA’S RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Through India’s rubber-control meas- 
ures and its drive for economy in rubber 
utilization, an appreciable saving of rub- 
ber has been effected. Recently 3,500 
tons have been released for use of the 
United Nations, says the foreign press. 
Domestic production of rubber is said 
to have increased, and India has taken 
long strides toward being self-supporting 
in manufactured rubber products for- 
merly imported. Latest developments 
include a factory for specialized self- 
sealing hose, additional reclaim capacity, 
increased production of tires for motor 
transport and aircraft, and the manu- 
facture of surgical items and other small 
articles. 
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Special Products 


BICYCLE MANUFACTURE, INDIA 


The Hind Cycle Co., Bombay, the larg- 
est bicycle manufacturing company in 
India, now has a daily output of more 
than 150 bicycles, the foreign press says. 
The chains, spokes, ball bearings, and 
free wheels used are imported; other 
parts are made lccally. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


U. K.’s INCREASED DEMAND FOR HOUSEHOLD 
PIEcE Goops 


Following a steady decrease in sales of 
household piece goods and furnishings 
in the United Kingdom during the first 
9 months of 1943, demand for these items 
increased sharply in November and De- 
cember. 


Cotton and Products 


EXPANSION IN COTTON 


ARGENTINA 


Excellent crops in previous years and 
favorable weather during planting sea- 
sons have contributed to a 10.7 percent 
expansion in Argentina’s cotton cultiva- 
tion. First estimates indicate that for 
the 1943-44 crop year 402,830 hectares 
were sown with cotton, compared with 
363,900 hectares in the preceding year. 
Satisfactory progress has been reported 
from all zones except a few which have 
encountered unusually dry weather. 

During January, 415 metric tons of 
cotton were exported, all taken by Chile. 
All of the 1,451 metric tons shipped in 
January 1943 went to Venezuela. 


CULTIVATION, 


CoTTON PLANTING IN BARBADOS, B. W. I. 


Cotton planting in Barbados during 
1943 was not so extensive as was previ- 
ously expected. Total area was 1722 
acres—11 plantations accounting for 116 
acres, and the remaining 606 acres being 
grown by individual farmers. 

In 1942 only 505 acres were planted; 
in 1941 there were 1,032 acres but heavy 
winds and defoliators cut down produc- 
tion. Some damage was caused by the 
cotton worm in 1943, but to a far less de- 
gree than in some other years. 


COLOMBIA’s COTTON INDUSTRY 


Cotton production has increased in 
Colombia during the last several years. 
In the absence of official figures, esti- 
mates for 1943 have been obtained from 
other usually reliable sources. These 
estimates range from 15,000,000 to 16,- 
500,000 kilograms. This total, however, 
is not sufficient to meet demands of the 
textile mills, and large quantities are 
imported from other South American 
countries. 


Ecypt’s COTTON EXporTSs 


From September 1, 1943, to January 
26, 1944, cotton exports from Egypt 
totaled 1,968,637 cantars, compared with 
731,143 cantars shipped in the corre- 
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sponding period of the preceding year. 
(1 cantar=99.05 pounds). 

Extreme activity prevailed on the 
market during January, daily sales some- 
times exceeding 6,000 bales. 


InpIA’s COTTON-CLOTH INDUSTRY 


Exports of 818,000,000 yards of Indian 
cotton manufactures during the 1942- 
43 fiscal year reached an all-time record, 
reports a British trade publication. In 
the preceding year 772,000,000 yards were 
exported, and 390,000,000 yards in 
1940-41. 

Only 13,000,000 yards were imported 
in 1942-43, compared with 182,000,000 
yards in 1941-42. 

About 4,029,000,000 yards of cotton 
cloth were manufactured by domestic 
mills in 1942-43, whereas the preceding 
year’s total production was 4,493,000,000 
yards. 


INDIA, A MARKET FOR SOUTH AFRICAN 
COTTON 


The sale of African cotton in India is 
being negotiated by a delagation which 
recently arrived in New Delhi from East 
Africa and the Sudan, the foreign press 
reports. 


CoTTON ACREAGE EXPANDED, SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


Cotton growing in Rhodesia in 1943 ex- 
panded to 6,000 acres. Unfavorable 
conditions, however, reduced the yield to 
only 377 pounds of seed cotton per acre, 
compared with a yield of 433 pounds in 
the preceding year. 


Synthetic Fibers 
CANADIAN IMPORTS OF RAYON PRODUCTS 


In 1943 Canada imported 2,300,000 
pounds of woven rayon fabrics, compared 
with approximately 2,700,000 pounds in 
the preceding year, says a Canadian pub- 
lication. Shipments from the United 
States were about 375,000 pounds greater 
than in former years. 

Imports of ribbons rose to more than 
600,000 pounds, from 447,000 pounds in 
1942. Up to the end of December 1943, 
101,447 pounds of high-tenacity rayon 
yarns, valued at $48,421, were imported. 
Filament rayon yarn imports totaled 
4,823,419 pounds, and rayon staple fiber, 
5,699,976 pounds. 


Wool and Products 


SWITZERLAND’S 1943 WooL CLIP 


Last autumn’s wool clip in Switzerland 
was sold at prices under a previously set 
maximum ranging from 6.50 to 9.50 
francs per kilogram, unwashed, depend- 
ing upon the quality. Only unwashed 
wool was to be turned in. 

Wool growers were permitted to retain 
a fifth of their clip, but not less than 2 
kilograms nor more than 5 kilograms, 
unwashed, per household. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
FLAX HARVESTING IN AUSTRALIA 


Australian flax growers have shown 
much ingenuity in adapting a reaper- 
spreader to the harvesting of their crops, 
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says a British publication. The stanq- 
ing flax ‘is cut and spread, ready for 
retting, in a single operation. 


JUTE PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


Brazil’s Amazon Valley reportedly pro- 
duced almost 5,000 metric tons of jute 
in 1943. 

A domestic cordage and sack factory 
consumed approximately 1,200 tons, and 
3,637 tons were shipped to port cities for 
disposal. 

Great expansion is evident, and the 
1944 crop is expected to aggregate from 
7,500 to 8,000 tons. 


Imports INTO JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Imports of string and twine into 
Jamaica, British West Indies, dropped to 
93,020 pounds, valued at £7,876, in 1942, 
from 122,298 pounds (£8,704) in the pre. 
ceding year, according to a foreign trade 
journal. 

Only 3,756 pounds (£457) of sash cord 
arrived in 1942, compared with 1941 im- 
ports of 4,317 pounds (£418). 

Rope is made on the island from do- 
mestically grown sisal. Rope for ma- 
rine purposes, however, was imported in 
the amount of 19,785 pounds (£812), com- 
pared with 87,457 pounds (£2,816), in 
1941. Some cordage, valued at £2,414 
was obtained in the Cayman Islands. 

Imports of bags for sugar and other 
island produce amounted to 2,449,779 
(£143,466) in 1942, compared with 2,730,- 
827 (£119,156) in the preceding year. 


FLAX PRODUCTION IN EIRE 


In 1942-43 Eire cultivated 27,558 acres 
of flax, an increase of 48.5 percent over 
1941-42, says a foreign trade publication. 
This acreage yielded 2,500 tons of flax, 
valued at £412,000, and 1,050 tons of 
tow, valued at £64,000. 

To counteract raw-material shortages, 
mills in Eire are utilizing flax scutch in 
the manufacture of rope and twine, re- 
ports a British trade journal. 


MEXICAN MANUFACTURE OF FIBER PRODUCTS 


Henequen cordage plants in Mexico 
continue capacity operations. 

Flax fiber will be processed in a new 
factory being erected near Guaymas, So- 
nora. 


EXPERIMENTAL HEMP GROWING IN 
PALESTINE 


Experiments in hemp growing recently 
conducted in northern Palestine are said 
to have been highly satisfactory. 

Domestic production of rope, twine, 
and coarse fabrics has gradually in- 
creased, says a trade publication, and 
manufacturers are seeking a nearby 
source of raw materials. 


Wearing Apparel 


STANDARDIZED STYLES IN CLOTHING, 
SWEDEN 


Widespread adoption in Sweden of 
standard styles in clothing resulted in a 
1 percent drop in prices during the last 
quarter of 1943. Standardized types are 
said to comprise from 80 to 85 percent 
of all clothing now sold. 
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RISE IN PRICES, SWITZERLAND 


Clothing prices in Switzerland rose 1 2 
percent, from last July to the end of 
October. 

New textile coupons were issued dur- 
ing the fall, but sales did not rise in pro- 
portion. To meet public demand, manu- 
facturers who previously concentrated 
on only high-priced materials began 
production of less expensive merchan- 
dise. 

Small lots of gloves and women’s hats 
were received from France. 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURE IN SWITZERLAND 


The decline in imports has stimulated 
switzerland’s domestic textile manufac- 
turing plants. 

Stockings are made almost exclusively 
from rayon and rayon staple fiber. 
Ladies’ hats are dependent almost en- 
tirely on domestic production of rabbit 
hair. 

Effective November 1, 1943, definite 
specifications were issued by the Govern- 
ment regulating the manufacture of 
yarns, fabrics, and clothing. 


UTILITY-CLOTH PURCHASES IN U. K. 


Clothing manufacturers in the United 
Kingdom placed orders for large quanti- 
ties of utility cloth during the first week 
in February. Interest was centered on 
the best qualities of utility cloth, to the 
exclusion of the lower grades. This 
raises somewhat of a problem, as cloth 
manufacturers were given a production 
program in specified utility-cloth quali- 
ties, some of which do not appear to be 
included in the plans of clothing manu- 
facturers. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


CANADIAN CONSUMPTION OF TOBACCO 


Tobacco entered for consumption in 
Canada during January 1944, as shown 
in an unrevised statement issued by the 
Canadian Department of National Rev- 
enue, consisted of 1,703,150 pounds of cut 
tobacco, 257,605 pounds of plug, 77,502 
pounds of snuff, 1,001,683,627 cigarettes, 
15,013,856 cigars, and 179,055 pounds of 
Canadian raw-leaf tobacco. 

Excise taxes were paid on 16,554,792 
cigars in January 1944. 


ToBAcco GROWING IN YUGOSLAVIA 


The Minister of Finance in “Croatia” 
(Yugoslavia), upon recommendation of 
the State Monopolies, has authorized 
the planting of 330,000,000 tobacco 
plants. Growers are to receive free 
seeds for their requirements, but will 
hot be allowed to plant more than 10 
percent over the established minimum. 
All regions will grow “Tanca” and 
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Coming Conference of Inter- 
American Development Commissions 


The First Conference of Commissions 
of Inter-American Development will be 
held in New York from May 9 to 18, it 
has been announced by Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, Chairman of the Inter-American 
Development Commission. 

The Inter-American Development 
Commission and the national commis- 
sions established by it in each of the 21 
American Republics constitute an inter- 
national organization of financial and 
business leaders under the sponsorship 
of the governments of those republics. 
The purposes and functions of the system 
of commissions were confirmed and en- 
larged by resolution of the Inter-Ameri- 
can conferences held in Habana in 1940 
and in Rio de Janeiro in 1942. 

The Inter-American Development 
Commission consists of five members ap- 
pointed by the Inter-American Financial 
and Economic Advisory Committee, a 
permanent committee created by the 
Panama meeting of the foreign ministers 
of the American Republics in 1939. The 
vice chairman of the development com- 
mission is J. Rafael Oreamuno, former 
minister of Costa Rica. 

Responses to invitations addressed to 
the national commissions indicate, Mr. 
Rockefeller says, that the conference will 
bring together in New York in May many 
prominent leaders in various business 
fields interested in fostering economic 
development and Inter-American trade 
throughout the hemisphere. 

“Organization of the system of devel- 
opment commissions had just been com- 
pleted in 1941 when the attack on Pearl 
Harbor took place,’’ Mr. Rockefeller ex- 
plains. 

“During the subsequent period of emer- 
gency, the development of hemisphere 
resources has gone forward on a large 
scale in accordance with the cooperative 
program adopted at the Rio de Janeiro 
meeting of American foreign ministers 
immediately after Pearl Harbor. This 
has been a wartime development which 
has added substantially to the productive 
capacity of the Americas and which will 


contribute to the general economic im- 
provement of the Latin American Repub- 
lics in the post-war period. 

“For the post-war period, private in- 
dustry must resume its initiative within 
the framework of government foreign 
policy in the development of the re- 
sources and industries of the hemi- 
sphere—development which is essential 
to economic expansion, a rising standard 
of living, maximum employment, and 
social and political stability throughout 
the Americas. The IADC is expected to 
play a significant role in integrating and 
giving direction to economic develop- 
ment. 

“The decisive battles remain to be 
fought in Europe and the Pacific, and all 
our energies must be concentrated on the 
supreme effort which lies ahead. Never- 
theless, it is time to give joint considera- 
tion to forthcoming problems of hemi- 
sphere economic development and trade 
expansion. The Inter-American Devel- 
opment Commission has, therefore, 
chosen what it considers a timely occa- 
sion for the holding of the first confer- 
ence of the 22 commissions representing 
all the American republics. 

“The agenda for the conference calls 
for discussions leading to recommenda- 
tions on two very large fields of future 
business—economic development and in- 
vestments and international trade and 
transportation. This is in line with the 
objectives as set forth in the declaration 
of the Rio de Janeiro meeting of Amer- 
ican foreign ministers on the subject of 
the development commissions, which 
states in part: ‘To raise the standard of 
living of the people, the economic policy 
of the American nations must be founded 
upon a broad and complete utilization of 
their natural resources.’ 

“There will be many opportunities to 
continue the development of hemisphere 
resources for the benefit of all the Amer- 
ican peoples in the post-war period, and 
this development, as in wartime, can best 
be carried out on the principle of co- 
operation for mutual advantage.” 





“Rionjak” types of tobacco, but “Vir- 
ginia’”’ tobacco will be cultivated in only 
four regions. 

Tobacco producers in the Province of 
Hum will receive premiums of 2 kilo- 
grams of wheat for every kilogram of 
tobacco delivered. It is planned to in- 
crease the purchasing price of tobacco 
in this Province by 40 percent over that 
of 1943. 

Tobacco ration cards for the first 6 
months of 1944, issued only to men over 
18 years of age, were distributed through- 
out the country during December 1943, 
says an Axis-controlled publication. All 
applicants were required to submit iden- 
tification either in the form of a textile 
ration card or a statement from a com- 
petent authority. Members of either 


the active or reserve military forces are 
not entitled to receive tobacco ration 
cards. 





Forest-Products Research 
Institute for Canada? 


The governments of Canada and B-it- 
ish Columbia are considering the estab- 
lishment of a $600,000 research institute 
at the University of British Columbia at 
Vancouver to assist the forest-products 
industry, a Canadian trade publication 
reports. 

The project has assumed concrete form 
as a result of meetings of-forest-product 
engineers and a special committee of the 
Forest Branch, it is stated. 
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Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Decision 
(F. C. 8. D. 47) 
TITLE 15—-COMMERCE 


Subtitle B—Regulations Relating to 
Commerce 


CHAPTER 1—Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce 
Part 30—Foreign Trade Statistics 
Shipper’s Export Declarations 
Section 30.40 is amended to read as follows: 
Sec. 30.40—Penalty for failure to file ship- 
per’s export declarations for exports by rail. 
The agent or employee of any railway or 
transportation company who shall transport 
any commodities into a foreign country by 
rail before delivering to the Collector of Cus- 
toms the shipper’s export declarations cov- 
ering the commodities transported as required 
by law shall be liable to'a penalty of $50 for 
each offense. 
(R. S. 161, Sec. 4, 32 Stat. 826; 5 U. S. C. 22, 
601) 
Wayne C. TAYLor, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 


FEBRUARY 26, 1944 (Order No. 293) 


(F. R. Doc. 44-2887; Filed, February 28, 
1944; 1:06 P. M.) 

Published in Federal Register, March 
1, 1944. 


(F. C. S. D. 49) 
TITLE 15—COMMERCE 


Subtitle B—Regulations Relating to 
Commerce 


CHAPTER 1—Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce 


Part 30—Foreign Trade Statistics 
Dates of Importation and Exportation 
Section 30.13 is amended to read as follows: 


Sec. 30.13—Dates of importation and ez- 
portation. 

For statistical purposes the date of entry 
will be regarded as the date of importation; 
and the date of clearance, or the date of 
departure, if later, will be regarded as the 
date of exportation. 

(R. S. 161, Sec. 4, 32 Stat. 826; 5 U. S. C. 22, 
601) 

Wayne C. TAYLor, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 


Fesruary 25, 1944 (Order No. 291) 

(F. R. Doc. 44-2802; Filed, February 
26, 1944; 12:17 P. M.) 

Published in Federal Register, Febru- 
ary 29, 1944. 





In “Croatia” (Yugoslavia) the manu- 
facture and sale of building materials for 
use in other than war industries or the 
fulfillment of public needs may be pun- 
ishable by a maximum fine of 1,000 
kunas or imprisonment for from 2 to 3 
months. This order, authorized by the 
Minister of Commerce and Industry 
(Nazi-dominated) was published in the 
Axis-controlled press on December 31, 
1943. 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, 
March 14, 1944) 


The Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Bureau of Supplies, Foreign Economic 
Administration, has issued the following 
Current Export Bulletins: 


No. 519—Current Export Builetin No. 
150, March 10, 1944. 


I. Extension of Release Certificates Issued 
Under the British Program License No. 
BE1. 


All release certificates issued on or after 
April 1, 1943, covering exportations to the 
destinations included in the British Program 
License No. BE-1, will remain valid for one 
year from date of issuance regardless of ex- 
piration dates shown thereon. 


II. General License GUS. 


A. General license GUS (Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 13, p. 85) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“A general license designated GUS has been 
issued to permit exportations as follows: 

1. To Members of the United States Armed 
Services: Commodities in quantities suffi- 
cient solely for the personal use of the con- 
signees and their immediate families; articles 
for personal use may include household ef- 
fects, food, beverages, and daily necessaries.” 

2. To Representatives of the United States: 

(a) Exportations for the personal use of 
the consignee, and/or his immediate family 
and/or employees; articles for personal use 
may include household effects, food, bever- 
ages, and daily necessaries. 

(b) Exportation of equipment and supplies 
for the office use of the representative or for 
use by the representative or his employees in 
the performance of their official duties. Un- 
der this general license the following classes 
of commodities are included: Stationery sup- 
plies, typewriters, adding machines, office fur- 
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niture, and other comparable office equip- 
ment; cleaning supplies, mechanical and elec. 
trical supplies and other building mainte- 
nance supplies; uniforms, motor cars and 
trucks, and automobile parts; flags, foodstuffs, 
books, professional and scientific instruments, 
apparatus and supplies; medicinals, medica] 
supplies and vaccines; photographic equip- 
ment, including unexposed film, plates, and 
paper. 

B. In the exportation under general license 
GUS of items which require supply assistance 
for procurement, this must be applied for on 
the appropriate form addressed directly to the 
Government Division of the War Production 
Board. 


III. Supply Assistance on Licenses for the 
‘Export of Cotton and Rayon Broad Woven 
Textile Fabrics 


In order to aid in making effective the set- 
aside provisions of the recent War Production 
Board textile orders, the Foreign Economic 
Administration invites exporters of cotton 
and rayon broad woven textile fabrics to sub- 
mit details with respect to those approved 
licenses they now hold on which preference 
ratings have been assigned and against which 
they have been unable to secure delivery. 
Such information will be employed by the 
Foreign Economic Administration with the 
cooperation of the War Production Board in 
attempting to provide supply assistance to 
those exporters who have not found it pos- 
sible to secure delivery of these materials, 
The Foreign Economic Administration is not, 
however, able to guarantee that delivery will 
be forthcoming. 

Any exporters desiring to avail themselves 
of this service should submit data on all 
licenses against which procurement cannot 
be made as of March 15, 1944. This should be 
furnished by letter prior to April 1, 1944, to 
the Textile Section, Requirements and Supply 
Branch, Foreign Economic Administration. 
The information concerning each such license 
should include the following: 


Approved Name of Type of Schedule No. of Preference Supplier 
License No. Applicant Fabric B Number Yards Rating Approached 
Assigned 


The above tabulation should be presented 
only for woven cotton piece goods (Schedule 
B. Nos. 3023.00 through 3088.00, excluding 
3080.00) and woven rayon piece goods (Sched- 
ule B Nos. 3845.00 through 3849.71, excluding 
3848.00). Data received by the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration at a date later than 
March 31, 1944, cannot be utilized in this 
effort to render assistance to textile exporters. 


IV. Export of Woven Cotton and Rayon Piece 
Goods to Cuba and Mexico 

Commencing with the second quarter of 
1944, and continuing throughout succeeding 
quarters until further notice, license appli- 
cations for the export of woven cotton piece 
goods (Schedule B Nos. 3023.00 through 
3088.00, excluding 3080.00) and woven rayon 
piece goods (Schedule B Nos. 3845.00 through 
3849.71, excluding 3848.00) to Cuba and 
Mexico should be submitted to this office dur- 
ing but not before the first month of each 
calendar quarter. For example, applications 
for licenses for second quarter shipments 
should be submitted between April 1, and 
April 30; for the third quarter, between July 
1, and July 31. Such license applications 
which are received after the last day of the 
first month of each calendar quarter will not 
be considered during the particular quarter 
in which they are submitted. 


V. Import Recommendation Advices. 


Certain Latin American importers are using 
forms very nearly identical with the import 
recommendations in order to furnish to ex- 
porters in the United States detailed infor- 
mation submitted to the country agencies in 
applying for import recommendations, 

These information forms are not import 
recommendations. Because of the very close 
resemblance, exporters are cautioned to be 
certain that when they submit license appli- 
cations which require simultaneous submis- 
sion of import recommendations, that the 
true document is submitted and not the in- 
formational sheet described above. 

Duly authorized import recommendations 
may be identified as the No. 4 copy of the 
import recommendation which, having been 
processed by the Country Agency and Amer- 
ican Mission, will bear a serial number and 
Signatures of the officials of those agencies 
authorized to sign same. 


VI. Amendment to the Procedure for Sending 
Gift Parcels to Prisoners of War and In- 
terned Civilians. 

A. The procedure for sending “Gift Parcels 
to Prisoners of War and Interned Civilians” 
(Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 13, pp. 
92-95), is amended as follows: 

1. In paragraph 6, b, the payment price has 
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peen changed from $3.50 to $3.75. Therefore, 
this paragraph shall now read as follows: 

“Pay to the Red Cross $3.75 to cover the 

+ of the items and expenses of Sending a 
standard Red Cross food gift parcel (weighing 
11 pounds).” 

9g. Paragraph 7 (v.) is changed to read: 

“Labels are issued automatically every 
three months by the Department of National 
War Services, Ottawa, Canada, to the next of 
kin of Canadian prisoners of war and civilian 
internees in the hands of the enemy. If the 
next of kin of a Canadian prisoner of war or 
civilian internee resides in the United States, 
the Canadian parcel label referred to will be 
sent to the Office of the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral, War Department, Washington 285, D. C. 
The Office of the Provost Marshal General will 
retain the Canadian label and will issue their 
official. United States label to the next of kin 
in the United States. Parcels mailed in the 
United States and addressed to Canadian pri- 
soners of war and civilian internees in the 
hands of the enemy must have the official 
label furnished by the Office of the Provost 
Marshal General afficed to the outside of the 
package.” 

3. In paragraph 7, g, “single blankets” 
shall be reincluded in the list under “Mis- 
cellaneous items.” In this same paragraph, 
in the list under ‘Food Items,” the item 
“Sweet chocolate in bars” is amended to read 
“Sweet chocolate in bars (hard—no soft cen- 
ters, not to exceed one pound)” and the item 
“seasoning materials (salt, pepper, and 
spices)” shall be changed to read “seasoning 
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541 when this form is submitted through 
the Foreign Economic Administration. 

C. Exporters are reminded, that in accord- 
ance with Current Export Bulletin No. 146 
(Announcement 515 in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for February 19), page 2, paragraph 
C, it is no longer necessary to submit the 
quadruplicate copy of the export license ap- 
plication (FEA 119) for the export of com- 
modities for which the Foreign Economic 
Administration has been granted the author- 
ity to assign preference ratings. 


II. Emergency Repair Exportations to Mexico. 


A. General export license G-MB has been 
issued by the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion according special export privileges to 
persons having residence or occupation 
within the Mexican Border Zone, as defined 
in paragraph B, for certain emergency re- 
placement parts obtained in the United States 
Border Zone and to be used in the Mexican 
Border Zone only. This special export license 
privilege is limited to individual shipments 
not to exceed $100 United States currency in 
value (total purchase price) and permits ex- 
port of such parts when certified by a United 
States Consular Certificate and accompanied 
by a Shipper’s Export Declaration (Depart- 
ment of Commerce Form 7525). 

B. Border zones to which this general li- 
cense is limited are established as: 

(a) Mexican Border Zone—defined as with- 
in 50 miles south of and along the entire 
United States border. 

(b) United States Border Zone—defined as 
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convince the consul of the eligibility and in- 
tention of the applicant to obtain and use 
such exports within the requirements speci- 
fied below. The consul will retain a dupli- 
cate certificate in his file. 

D. Emergency replacement parts, pur- 
chased in the United States Border Zone, 
may be exported for use within the Mexican 
Border Zone by an applicant to whom a 
United States Consular Certificate has been 
issued, if such parts are: 

(a) Not for resale, ; 

(b) Necessary for the continuance of usual 
business operations of the applicant, 

(c) For repair of the applicant’s existing 
equipment and not for assembly into addi- 
tional equipment. 

(d) Within a total cost of $100 in United 
States currency, 

(e) Obtainable without preference ratings, 

(f) Commodities authorized for export un- 
der this license within the Schedule B Classi- 
fication listed in paragraph H below. 

E. Export Recommendations are waived for 
exportation of the subject commodities under 
the United States Consular Certificate. 

F. Other general licenses are not affected 
by the provisions for exportation permitted 
under these United States Consular Certifi- 
cates. These certificates should not include 
items which are exportable under general 
license GLV since such certificates are not 
required for exportation of these items. 

G. The United States Collector of Customs 
upon receipt of the validated United States 
Consular Certificate accompanied by a 
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: ” within 20 miles north of and along the entire roperly executed Shipper’s export Declara- 
1 materials (except pepper). Mexican border. ss org will allow capa ef he anneeneninal 
‘ Vil. Correction—Current Export Bulletin No. C. A United States Consular Certificate, authorized and declared. The general license 
‘ 149 (Announcement 518 in ForEIGN Com- validated for 10 days from date of issuance, symbol G-MB must be entered on the export ; 
. MERCE WEEKLY for March 11). may be issued by any United States Consul declaration by the exporter for an exporta- i 
° 2 in the Mexican Border Zone to persons who tion authorized under this procedure. 3 
e Page 3.—In the first line on page 3 the date have bona fide residence or established oc- H. Commodities for Which Emergency Re- y 
a should read March 9 instead of March 5. cupation within that zone. The certificate placement Parts Are Authorized for Export ; 
0 . will be issued to the applicant only if in- Under General License G-MB (not including | 
ie No. 520—Current Export Bulletin No. formation provided and consular instructions any items requiring preference ratings) 
. 151, March 14, 1944. i 
; i i € N E 
ll I. ert of Form FEA 119 and Form Electrical Machinery and eau ti Schedule B Humbers H 
5 Sa Generators; armatures, accessories, welding sets, lighting sets__-__- 7000.05 through 7012.00 j 
ll A. The War Production Board has author- Capacitators; 1% kilovolt ampere and larger______._______________ 7019.00 a 
| ized that certain questions need not be an- A 
at swered by the exporters when submitting Transforming or converting apparatus_-__...._.....__.----------- 7021.00 through 7028.00 3 
“ Form WPB 541 (White, dated 7-6-43) through Transmission and distribution apparatus-_-__-~..-.......---------- 7030.00 through 7039.03 id 
; the Foreign Economic Administration. Motors, starteré-and combremiete... o.. 2. os we ce cee 7040.00 through 7055.98 " 
A B. Effective immediately, therefore, export- PORUIED “OUNGINEE COUN sina, eid dob cntinwasnnsacuic ponds 7056.00 through 7056.98 @ 
se ers need not answer questions 6 B, 13, 14, 15 C, Miectriy seteieerators abd went... 2... 2 =o ee 7057.00 through 7059.00 * 
18 B, 18 C, 18 D, and 18 F on Form WPB Electrical appliances (except X-ray tubes 7075.10) _..__._________- 7060.00 through 7075.90 » 
TOUGRE CRUORREEE GO WIE 2 2 | teens eee 7082.00 a 
. TD Ciao ka ote ee et ees tbe 7083.00 through 7087.00 $ 
ed I i sc art tele re i ss esau vot eb pint ok Sch entail gate a gh oe 7099.90 a 
DIATTIN TR ACNIB i os. oo on igen Senin cnssmasiodeeahan 7099.93 4 
a Parts of electric power-driven portable tools for metal working 
RCI 5 anno cnc coiiter nen ncctiueind ane eitgtcnaaamed 7099.94 
Parts: of Gleserid WHIGING GOW... 0 ciedn ocke cnn sdesendecsunaae 7099.95 
ng Electric hair-waving machines (all kinds containing mica) _______ 7099.96 
ort Other electric apparatus and parts............05... 2.0680 7099.98 
x Machinery, Industrial: 
or Power generating except electric and automotive (except boiler 
in gage glass tubes containing mica 7139.05) ____.__..-__--_-___-_-- 7111.00 through 7163.00 
ort COIS ING CU oie kt neg odes ncebneadues 7201.00 through 7291.00 
ose Bening, WH): GE: PONG. 28 nt sk nnn basnwokenee 7305.00 through 7369.98 
be Metal-working (except diamond dies 7455.03) -...__.._.--__---__-- 7400.00 through 7458.98 
ali TU WWI CO i sn sh kn i sig bb idee came babe 7500.00 through 7575.00 
1is- Industrial (except ball and roller bearings 7691.00 through 7693.00). 7590.00 through 7750.98 
the Cline DAI BNR 3 6d. icbiscnwcmeiininnininnwigiiins ~< caus eiggapiaging 7752.00 through 7779.00 
im Printing and Bookbinding Machinery: All___----_-------------_--___- 7790.00 through 7795.00 
om Agricultural Machinery and Implements: All_.--.-.------------------ 7800.00 through 7899.98 
the Watercraft: 
een All, other than naval and merchant vessels_--__---------------.--- 7956.91 through 7956.95 
1er- Engine, marine, internal combustion---------.------------------ 7957.00 through 7959.00 
and Propellers and blades; boat (brass or bronze) -_-.....--------_--- 7999.93 
cies WROTE GID GIRFR a ooo ho ie cieieenw an ncdnnsicipebosse-<euolanuen 7975.00 
ling III. Submission of Export License Applica- Spain. Portugal. 
In- tions Covering Shipments to be Made to Spanish Morocco. Portuguese Atlantic 
Spain, Portugal, Etc., During Second Quar- Tangier. Islands. 
- ter of 1944. Spanish Atlantic Portuguese East Africa. 
ans” A. In order to expedite the clearance of all ME nme A Saisie Portuguese West Africa. 
_ pp. export license applications (except those re- : 
ferred to in paragraph c below) covering ship- Exporters are requested to submit these li- 
has ments to be made during the second quarter cense applications as early as possible, pref- 
of 1944 to— erably by March 20, 1944. All such applica- 
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tions must represent firm orders which have 
actually been received by the applicant from 
the consignee in the country named on the 
application. 

B. The early submission of these export 
license applications for the second quarter 
of 1944 will enable the Foreign Economic 
Administration to clear them promptly with 
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cant as soon as possible. However, applica- 
tions which are received after the beginning 
of the second quarter will not be excluded 
from consideration for that’ reason. 

C. The above procedure does not apply to 
license applications to export commodities 
for which blockade control permits are re- 
quired. The procedure to be followed in 
submitting these license applications is in 





the Joint Anglo-American Blockade Commit- accordance with Comprehensive Export 
tee in London, and if an application is ap- Schedule No. 13 (pp. 137-139). 
proved, the license will be issued to the appli- IV. Changes in General Licenses 
Depart- ead et 
ment of ss ses ral ee ral Effective 
Commodity Commerce -_ om wcnevent date of 
Schedule B — group, change 
number - aCw 
Grains and Preparations: 
Biscuits and crackers 1078. 00 K None Apr. 1, 1944. 
Cereal foods, n. e. s 1095. 00 kK None Apr. 1, 1944. 
Corn (bu. 56 Ibs.) 1031. 00 kK None Apr. 1, 1944. 
Wheat cereal foods, ready to eat (include wheat germ) 1080. 00 kK None Apr. 1, 1944. 
Wheat cereal foods, to be cooked 1081. 00 K None Apr. 1, 1944. 
Wheat flour, wholly of United States wheat 1073.00; K& V None Apr. 1, 1944. 
Wheat flour, other 1674.00) K&V None Apr. 1, 1944 
Wheat Semolina 1090. 00 K None Apr. 1, 1944, 
Other grains and preparations 1099. 00 kK None Apr. 1, 1914 
Petroleum Products: 
Nanvhtha, mineral spirits, blending agents, solvents, petroleum 5019. 00 
ether, and other light products. 
Aliphatic naphthas 5019. 00 K None Apr. 1, 1944. 
Other napthas, mineral spirits, solvents, and other light prod- 5019. 00 42 None Apr. 1, 1944 
ucts, including petroleum ether (exclude aliphatic naphthas). 
Synthetic Textiles: 
Braids, fringes and narrow trimmings, rayon 3858. 55 62 K Immediately. 
Braids, fringes and narrow trimmings, of other synthetic textiles 3858, 5S 62 K Immediately 
Ribbons (include woven labels) 3858. 10 62 kK Immediately 
Vegetable Fibers: 
Manufactures of other vegetable fibers, straw or grass manu- 3499. GS 
factures. 
Manila yarn 3499. 9S None None 
Other vegetable fiber, straw, or grass manufactures, n. e. s. 3499. OS 62 kK Immediately 


(excluding manila yarn). 





Shipments of the above commodities, 
which were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard 
the exporting carrier, or in transit to ports 
of exit pursuant to actual orders for export 
prior to the effective date of change may be 
exported under the previous genera! license 
provisions. Shipments moving to a vessel 
subsequent to the effective date of change 
pursuant to ODT permits issued prior to such 
date may also be exported under the previous 
general license provisions. 


V. Corrections. 
A. Current Export Bulletin No. 145 (An- 


nouncement 514 in 
WEEKLY for February 12), Subject II. 

In Current Export Bulletin No. 145, Sub- 
ject II, page 2, under Health Supplies, for 
Optical Goods the Dept. of Commerce Sched- 
ule B numbers should read 9142.00 thru 
9143.93. 

B. Current Ex»vort. Bulletin No. 149 (An- 
nouncement 518 in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLy for March 11), Subject I. 

In Current Export Bulletin No. 149, Sub- 
ject I, for Tea the Dept. of Commerce Sched- 
ule B number has been changed to 1505.00. 
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Organic Chemicals 


(Continued from p. 6) 


nomic horizons are constantly being 
pushed back in order to supply the ra- 
tional cravings of millions not yet ac- 
quainted with modern necessities, to say 
nothing of some of the luxuries. 

The post-war world will call for an 
abundant supply of organic chemicals to 
fill these needs. The world is our mar- 
ket place, and, if we do not plan now for 
the future and take advantage of the 
great opportunities placed before us, our 
competitors will. We shall be well- 
advised if we initiate measures now to 
assure for ourselves a preeminent posi- 
tion. 





Nicaragua’s imports from Mexico in- 
creased from 88,388 gold cordobas in 1939 
to 585,290 in 1942. Of growing impor- 
tance in this notable expansion are Mex- 
ican textile products. 


Latin American Trainees 
Complete Farm Studies 


Nearly 200 agricultural officials and 
students from the other American repub- 
lics have finshed advanced studies and 
training in the United States and have 
returned to apply their knowledge to the 
furtherance of agriculture in their home 
lands. About 50 others are still in train- 
ing. 

Reports received from many of the 
trainees testify to the enlarged oppor- 
tunities they found in their fields on 
their return home as a result of train- 
ing in the United States. 





Tanganyika reportedly exported 1,720 
tons of seed and vegetable oils, valued at 
£58,985, in 1942. 
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(Continued from p. 21) 


cfficial statistics it is cited here, but 
nevertheless the fact is that the price 
level in Uruguay is materially higher 
than it was a year ago. 

The Minister of Industries and Labor 
announced a schedule of wholesale ang 
retail maximum prices in Montevideo 
for flour and bran, and for the retail 
price of bread. The retail price for reg. 
ular flour was set at 11 centesimos per 
kilogram and that for special flour at 13 
centesimos; bread prices ranged from 12 
to 20 centesimos for the different grades, 
The wholesale price of flour was fixed at 
between 10 and 10.8 centesimos per kilo- 
gram, and for bran at 0.36 to 0.39 cen- 
tesimos, excluding freight. 

EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR 


Labor unrest continued in February, 
Workmen in the flour mills demanded 
wage increases. A strike for higher 
wages for restaurant cooks was, in the 
main, effective. 

As reported in January, the workers in 
the meat-packing plants demanded and 
obtained higher wages. An increase of 
5 centesimos per hour was granted by the 
two foreign-owned plants and three cen- 
tesimos per hour by the State-owned 
Frigorifico Nacional. The British-owned 
plant, Frigorifico Anglo, located outside 
of Montevideo, where the cost of living 
is less, granted no wage _ increase. 
Whether these inequalities of wage 
schedules can long continue is doubtful, 

The Council of the Latin American 
Workers Confederation met in Monte- 
video in February. 


CONSERVATION MEASURES AND RATIONING 


The fuel-rationing board announced 
that 300,000 more liters of kerosene 
would be available in February than in 
January, and that during February the 
rationing of gasoline for private opera- 
tors of motor vehicles would be 15 liters 
instead of 10. The authorities made fur- 
ther arrests of black-market operators, 
but during the tourist season the incen- 
tive for such trade was relatively greater. 

CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 

Building pemits were issued in January 
in Montevideo for a value of 979,120 
pesos aS compared with 668,000 pesos in 
January 1943, and 1,651,605 pesos in De- 
cember 1943. Various solutions for the 
relative inactivity of the construction in- 
dustry were suggested by leading edito- 
rials in the principal newspapers. With 
probably 40,000 workers directly or indi- 
rectly concerned, the problem is impor- 
tant. Until there is a renewal of activity 
a certain amount of unemployment and 
difficulty in the building and allied in- 
dustries seems unavoidable. 

Upon receipt of new telephone equip- 
ment from the United States 14,500 ad- 
ditional installations will be made in 
Montevideo, thereby relieving the cur- 
rent shortage of telephone facilities. 
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A local organizing committee has been 

formed to promote the Fifth South 

» American Railway Congress, which is to 

pe held in Montevideo in November 1945. 

4 V enezuela NotTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 
, ; following pe: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
. . uetzal and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 

r Transport and Communication ollar. 

r Transport Developments. a Venezue la Average rate Latest available quotation 

d did not experience serious transportation 

) difficulties in 1943 despite limited trans- Goin 

il portation facilities. Country | Unit quoted | Type of exchange Jan. 1944 mate 

* Motor-vehicle transportation was 1942 (an- | 1943 (an- | “(nonth- | R equiva- 

: ; ; : nual) nual) | ‘month ate | ‘ent in Date 

r maintained with a diminution of only ly) U. 8. 

3 90 percent of the total motor vehicles | currency 

») in the Republic. There was a heavy -- 

S, strain on trucks and busses, however, Argentina...| Paper peso_.| Official A-_........__- 3.73 3.73 3.73 | 3.73 | $0.2681 | Feb. 12, 1944 

at particularly in the remote regions of the  . pianleeelainiaie re “s ‘3 $8 see 

- country, and this may continue in 1944. Free market..........-|-...------ 4.06 3.99 | 3.99 2506 Do. 

1 When the war terminates there is ex- Bolivia......| Boliviano... a eewanacnaee =. os oe 2.48 — =. 1944 
pected to be a large demand for trucks Brazil...___| Cruzeiro!__.| Official ............| 16.50 16. 50 16.50 | 16.50 0606 | Jan. 31, 1944 
and busses. Free —— aoa tine 19. 64 19. = ap ao oe soa 

: : i Tr Special free market___- 20. 52 20. 20. 20. . 04 0. 
" Shipping services, although limited, Cie..:.... Ne. 19.37| 19.37] 19.37| 19.37] 10516 | Feb. 26, 1944 
s were adequate to handle essential im- Export draft. ......-.- 25.00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 0400 Do. 
ed ports and exports Curb market........_- 31.75 32. 37 31.70 31.20 oso Do 
Sr oat 1 USS eae 31.13 31.00 31.00 | 31.00 0 

~ One of the impeding features of the Gold exchange GS 31.13 31. 00 31.00 | 31.00 0323 Do 

si i z Mining dollar. _..__.- 31. 13 31.00 31.00 | 31.00 0323 0 
local food situation is the lack of ade | Agricultural dollar-__- 31. 13 31.00 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 Do. 

i quate transportation. This is especially Colombia ...|.....do___....| Controlled... ......... 1.75 1.75 1.75 | 1.75 |. .5714| Feb. 19, 1944 

n true as to the cattle industry in the grass- pom Bad ee. as 1. 76 1. 76 1.76 1. 76 +5682 ~ 

n¢ | lands of the Orinoco Valley far removed Cube | ta] Se} Sas} Drs] Sone} Do: 

be from the consuming centers. Lack of Costa Rica. .| Colon.......| Uncontrolled... ...._- 5.71 5. 65 5. 64 5. 64 -1770 | Jan. 31, 1944 

. : adequate transportation facilities is the CH w nds ee asa eee Lo 10 00 it 1 oa00 tek th 1944 

oo | principal obstacle to the successful op- Ecuador... Sucre. on Central Bank (official).| 14. 39 14. 10 14. 10 4 10 0709 / Do. 

i eration of local coal mines. a al zempira. . . PU Nienitawns~antcnde 2.04 2.04 2.04 . 04 . 4902 an. 31, 1944 

: chyna Mexico...... |. ae 4.85 4 85 4.85 4.85 . 2062 Do. 

re: To increase facilities for the airways Nicaragua.__| Cordoba. .- 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 . 2000 Feb, 19, 1944 

: servicing Venezuela, construction of 19 : 5. 16 5.28 | 5 - 1887 0. 

1 . : . Paraguay....| Paper peso-- 4 333. 00 333.00 | 333.00 . 0030 | Nov. 7, 1943 

= airports and improvement of 39 landing Paraguay....| Guarani #___|____.d 3.10 3.10} 3.10 . 3226 | Jar. 31, 1944 

age fields was included in the 5-year plan a. ee ae pabesine : = 3 = 7 = So ge a 

: Saivador.... es = i b b « an. si, 

ful announced by the Government in 1942. Uraguay....| Peeo........ seal 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 | Feb. 12, 1944 

con Considerable increase in air express, : i 1.90 1.90 1.90} 1.90 .5263 | Do. 

-s air mail, and passenger services connect- _—-Yene#uela...) Bolivar...) Con | S38) Ser SS See eet eee 

| ing Venezuela with the United States and | a a oa Saw : 

ies 

TING other countrie < was reported for 1943. ! Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1, 

ss The 1-day a es of Pan American Air- 1042, exchenge quotations nave Bots in sors of eraneions and centavos to the dollar. 

iC between Venezuel n i 2 For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 1.95. 
=ys sed to thric ote d vgn a. ’ For class 2 merchandise, 1.765; class 3, 1.775; class 4, 1.785. 

sene increased to thrice weekly in eac 1- 4 Used until November 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 

n in rection. Facilities at Maiquetia airport, § New currency unit instituted as of November 8, 1943. 

the which serves Caracas, were improved; _ Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 

era- ' and the number of daily commercial into Argentina. 

iters flights of nationai as well as international 

fur- services was augmented. 

tors The Netheland air line, KLM, extended > os ) i i 

’ ’ ’ at Riogrande, and three more units with 
P P . . . > y , 

cen- its Caribbean service to include Miami; Broad Electrification I rogram a total capacity of 200,000 horsepower 

ater. this air line now covers Curacao, Aruba, 


, , are to follow. By 1960 hydroelectric 
Santo Domingo, Haiti, Trinidad, Suri. " Colombia $ . 


‘ ° plants in Colombia will be producing an 
uary | 24m, Cuba, and Jamaica, as well as Trebling of Colombia’s gold production estimated maximum of 1,000,000 kilo- 
9.120 certain points in Venezuela. The Vene- 
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one : and a general stimulus to mining and watts of energy. 

os in { “élan air line, Linea Aeropostal Vene- industry in the northwestern part of the To distribute this anticipated power 

1De- | “lana, continued to operate a limited Republic are two of the benefits antic- | production in the most efficient way, 

r the | Passenger and air express service within ipated from new electrification projects Colombia’s engineers are planning a far- 

nin- | Venezuela. An interesting development jn the Departments of Antioquia and flung web of power transmission lines 

dito- | Was the formation of Aerovias Venezo- Caldas, says Dr. Horacio Toro Ochoa, which will reach from Medellin to com- 

With | lamas to carry freight between Maique- prominent engineer of Medellin. Dr. munities to the southwest, including 

indi- | “and Ciudad Bolivar twice weekly, Toro Ochoa estimates that within 3 or | Amaga, Fredonia, Titiribi, Venecia, Con- 

npor- | With stops at intermediate towns en 4 years turbines now under construction cordia, Salgar, Bolivar, Jerico, Andes, 

tivity ; Mule. Plans are under consideration at Riogrande and a network of trans- Jardin, Pueblo Rico, Valparaiso, Tamesis, 

t and | an airport at Merida and other semi- mission lines radiating southward and and Caramonta, and to the rich gold- 

.4 in- | Slated mountain towns. With the re- westward from Medellin, chief industrial mining area of Marmato, in the Depart- 
duction of shipping and other transport center of the region, will be able to meet ment of Caldas. 

squip- facilities, greater use is being made of all mining, industrial, and commercial 

)0 ad- the airways. needs in a vast area to the south of the 

de in Porce River. An appeal has been made to the Yugo- 

> cur- Completion of the new generators at slav population to collect medicinal 

5, The highway being built in Peru from Riogrande will add an estimated 270,000 herbs, according to a report in the for- 
Urcos to the Marcapata gold region is horsepower to the present output of the eign press. Such herbs as coriander, 
reported by the foreign press to be com- Medellin Power Co.’s Guadalupe plant. digitalis, poppy, aniseed, sage, valerian, 
Pleted to the confluence of the Marca- Two units with a capacity of 35,000 mullein, wormwood, and chamomile are 


pata and Nunsiniscato Rivers. horsepower each are nearing completion in demand. 
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U. S. Foreign-Trade Figures for January 


Exports from the United States 
amounted to $1,084,000,000 in January 
1944, according to the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. Ex- 
port totals include Lend-Lease shipments 
to the United Nations but exclude ship- 
ments to the United States armed forces 
abroad. 

Exports for the month of January 
1944 were 46 percent higher than in Jan- 
uary 1943 but declined 13 percent from 
the near-record figure of $1,241,000,000 
reported in December 1943. Despite the 
decline in value, exports exceeded a bil- 
lion dollars for the ninth consecutive 
month. 

General imports (arrivals) of mer- 
chandise into the United States 
amounted to $310,000,000 in January 


1944, representing an increase of 35 per- 
cent over the total of $229,000,000 re- 
ported in January 1943. The value of 
general imports in January was 12 per- 
cent higher than in the _ preceding 
month. 

Imports for consumption during Jan- 
uary 1944 totaled $314,000,000, exceeding 
the December 1943 total by 16 percent 
and the January 1943 figure by 28 per- 
cent. Imports for consumption were 
greater than general imports for the first 
month since May 1943, indicating that 
more merchandise was withdrawn from 
warehouse than was placed in warehouse 
on arrival in the country. 

Summary figures on exports and im- 
ports, including revised 1943 monthly 
figures, are as follows: 





Period 


Total (includ- 
ing reexports) 


Exports Imports 


Imports for 
consumption 


General 
(arrivals) 


United States 
merchandise 


1943: 
January $730, 397,000 | $722, 223, 000 $228, 807, 000 $246, 171, 000 
February 719, 253, 000 710, 770, 000 233, 851, 000 244, 266, 000 
March 988, 227, 000 973, 522, 000 249, 222, 000 263, 963, 000 
April_. 979, 865, 000 970, 284, 000 257, 603, 000 267, 465, 000 
May 1, 084, 875, 000 1, 076, 132, 000 281, 040, 000 285, 058, 000 
June 1, 001, 740, 000 995, 427, 000 294, 813, 000 287, 578, 000 
July- 1, 262, 108, 000 1, 254, 307, 000 301, 133, 000 | 204, 374, 000 
August -. 1, 203, 844, 000 1, 192, 806, 000 314, 781, 000 | 305, 714, 000 
September 1, 235, 531,000 | 1, 218, 817, 000 285, 792, 000 283, 775, 000 
October 1, 194, 954, 000 1, 187, 231, 000 327, 739, 000 316, 711, 000 
November 1, 073, 224, 000 1, 061, 490, 000 310, 271, 000 | 301, 427, 000 
December 1, 241, 217,000 | 1, 228, 892, 000 275, 642, 000 | 271, 047, 000 
Grand total 12, 715, 235, 000 | 12, 591, 901, 000 3, 360, 694, 000 3, 367, 549, 000 
1944: January 1, 083, 857, 000 1, 075, 177, 000 309, 572, 000 314, 040, 000 








Denmark’s 


Foodstuffs 


(Continued from p. 7) 


about the same amount of butter as be- 
fore the occupation. 

In 1935-39, an average of 4,927 tons of 
cheese were exported annually to Ger- 
many. In 1941, the total was 5,373 tons; 
in 1942, 4,139 tons, and during the first 
half of 1943 only 859 tons, it is believed. 

An annual average of 18,149,000 score 
of eggs were exported to Germany in 
1935-39. In 1941 shipments amounted 
to 19,928,000 score; in 1942, 4,549,000 
score, and during the first half of 1943 
only 1,621,000 score. 


Germans Obtained Beef 


By reason of the lack of fodder and 
the resulting intensified killing of live- 
stock, the Germans have been success- 
ful in securing additional meat ‘(other 
than the pork already discussed). Den- 
mark’s average yearly export of slaugh- 
tered animals in 1935-39 amounted to 
61,090 head, of which Germany took only 
5,295, but in 1941 and 1942 exports of 
slaughtered animals to Germany 
amounted to 39,363 and 32,482, respec- 


tively. In the first half of 1943, however, 
slaughterings decreased to such an ex- 
tent that only 835 head were exported. 

Exports of horses have undoubtedly 
increased greatly. In 1935-39, an aver- 
age of 6,549 were exported to Germany; 
it is estimated that in 1942 the figure 
rose to 14,391, and during the first half 
of 1943 to 17,540. 


Butter Better Than Guns? 


Despite these items in Germany’s 
favor, the over-all picture is character- 
ized by determined Danish resistance to 
the Nazi exploitation of the country’s 
resources. 

German soldiers are permitted to deal 
in Danish shops, but they are not sup- 
posed to buy rationed goods such as 
butter, bread, flour, and soap. Butter 
is said to be in such demand that sol 
diers are willing to sell their firearms for 
butter coupons. In Jutland the price 
for 5 butter coupons is said to be a pistol, 
while a machine gun can be secured for 
25 butter coupons. 


Problem of Black Market 


Naturally, some Danes carry on black- 
market transactions with German sol- 
diers which arouse the indignation of the 
Danish authorities and the population. 
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The difficulty in controlling such prag. 
tices is indicated in an authentic report 
of an episode in a Danish market court 
when a convicted black-market trader 
asked to be given a receipt for the amount 
of his fine, as he otherwise could not “get 
it back from the Wehrmacht.” 

There is no doubt that purchases made 
by German soldiers in the shops and else. 
where have caused food shortages jn 
some parts of Denmark—particularly ip 
Copenhagen, which gets its supplies from 
Jutland. In Copenhagen and other large 
cities it is not even possible to supple- 
ment supplies with fish, as very little fish 
reaches the Danish markets. 


Rationed Food Available 


While there is a periodical lack of vege. 
tables, fish, and preserves, the Danish 
people have been able to buy rationeg 
goods to the full extent of their coupons. 
An adult’s monthly ration consists of: 
8,000 grams of rye bread or a correspond- 
ing quantity of flour, 2,000 grams of 
sifted rye or corresponding flour, 1.5 kilo- 
grams of sugar, and 1,250 grams of but- 
ter. During the preserving season an 
extra sugar ration is granted. Lard and 
ox tallow are not rationed and are stil] 
to be found on the market. Following 
the good harvest of 1943, each person was 
granted one loaf of white bread a week. 


Meat is apportioned under a system of | 
allocation to the consumer which differs | 


from rationing principally in name. 


General Decline Noticeable 


While Denmark has managed to limit 
exports of foodstuffs to Germany in order 
to feed its own population, the country’s 
agricultural production has declined to 
a great extent in the past few years, prin- 
cipally by reason of lack of foreign fer- 
tilizers. Consequently, the problem of 


meeting domestic requirements is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult. 
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ew Books and 
Reports — 


*xThe following publications, added to the 
Department’ s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 





Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
March 4, 1944 


Copies of this publication; whieh is is- 
sued weekly by the Department#fof State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Goyernment.Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for.the-price 
of 10 cents each; subscription pricé $275 
a year. The March 4 "s 
these articles: ‘5 
UNITED STATES PROGRAMS FOR THE Pro- 

MOTION OF MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING 

WITH OTHER PEOPLES OF THE WORLD. 


ADDRESS BY JOSEPH C. GREW AT BOSTON’S » 


1944 War-Bonp RALLY. 


LEND-LEASE SHIPMENTS TO THE SOVIET 
UNION. 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE RED 
ARMY. 


SUSPENSION OF OIL SHIPMENTS TO SPAIN. 


UNITED STATES RELATIONS WITH THE Ex- 
ISTING ARGENTINE REGIME: STATEMENT 
BY THE ACTING SECRETARY OF STATE. 


APPOINTMENT OF TWO ADDITIONAL SECRE- 
TARIES OF STATE. 


ADAPTION OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE TO ITS 
New NEEDS AND RESPONSIBILITIES. 


INTER-AMERICAN INDIAN INSTITUTE. 


INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCIENCES. 


PROVISIONAL F'uR-SEAL AGREEMENT BE- 
TWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


Other Publications 


THe AMERICAS AND TOMORROW. Vir- 
ginia Prewett. 1944. 292pp. Price, $3. 
The story of inter-American coopera- 
tion—its building, its operation, and its 
significance in our future. Attempts to 
answer the question, “What is Latin 
America’s place in our tomorrow?” by 
reviewing the close interplay of United 
States, Latin American, and nonhemi- 
spheric interests. Relates step by step 
how the Western republics went through 
their troubled era, how they have drawn 
together since 1933, their cooperation in 
war, and their development of a system 
offering stability and progress in peace. 
Specific agreements, programs, and costs 
are discussed in detail. In final chapters 
is told the story of average Americans 
throughout the United States who are 
working toward cementing inter-Ameri- 
can relations, and of the leadership of 








ue’ contains: 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


the United Nations in laying foundations 
for a cooperative world structure. Dis- 
cusses also the place of the inter-Ameri- 
can system in this world picture. 


Available from: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE CHALLENGE. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 
1944.- 14 pp. Address by Mr. Sloan, 
Chairman of General Motors, before the 
Second War Congress of American In- 
dustry in December 1943. 


Available from: National Association 
of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


GOLD, THE REAL RULER OF THE WORLD. 
Franklyn Hobbs. 1943. 271 pp. Price, 
$3.50. Discusses in nontechnical lan- 
guage the role of gold in shaping world 
history and in the development of na- 
tions. Attempis to present the world 
situation with respect to gold, and to 
suggest a simple means of using this 
metal now and in the future in the best 
interests of all the peoples of the earth. 

Available from: The Business Founda- 


tion, 210 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11. 
Ill. 





“The Gleaners” 


It is a common custom in Belgium for 
farmers to allow poor persons to collect 
any potatoes that remain in the ground 


after a crop has been harvested. In the 


first 2 years of the German occupation 
of the country, however, there were 
rarely more than a dozen people to be 
seen in a field “gleaning” potatoes. To- 
day the situation is very different. Dur- 
ing the,Jatest potato harvest there were 
often miore thaf100 gleaners scrambling 
together in agSingle field for hours, to 
ong re what ceuld not have amounted 

ore than two or three potatoes per 
a /? 
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Seymour E. Harris (“More About Price 
Control in the Export Field”) .—See the 
May 15, 1943, issue of ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 


Robert McClintock (“Finland Still 
Goes to Movies’’).—ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY regrets that a _ biographical 
sketch of Mr. McClintock is not available 
at this time. 


J. N. Taylor (“Organic Chemicals— 
Post-War Foreign Markets’) —A native 
of Smyrna, Delaware, Mr. Taylor at- 
tended Drexel Institute and George 
Washington University, receiving from 
the latter institution the degrees of B.S 
in Chemistry and M.S. He entered the 
service of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in 1927 by transfer 
from the Department of Agriculture. 
Mr. Taylor is a member of the Interde- 
partmental Chemical Statistics Commit- 
tee, the American Chemical Society, the 
American Institute of Chemists, and the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 





Urena lobata (also known as “Cadillo’’) 
from Dominica (in the Windward Islands, 
in the West Indies) has been tested by 
the British Imperial Institute with sat- 
isfactory results, according to the British 
press. Fiber from Urena lobata is used 
as a substitute for jute. 
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